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As the Editor Sees It 


What is a Communist? In this day, that is a 
fair question that anyone should be prepared 
to answer, one would think. Is it merely some- 
one who receives pay from the Kremlin for 
espionage? Or is it anyone who believes that 
the Russian political system is superior to any 
other? Or does it include any person who 
believes that improvements can be made in our 
own social organization? Or the person who 
wants to see a world peace movement? Or, 
possibly, just anyone who really believes in 
the Bill of Rights? 


It seems to us that it is vitally important 
that we define a Communist, for we are in the 
midst of a Communist-hunt, conducted not only 
by members of Congress and the FBI, but by 
civic groups, veterans’ organizations and other 
vigilantes. We readily admit that a hunt is 
necessary. But if we are going hunting, let’s 
be sure we know what the quarry looks like. 
Many an innocent cow has been killed by im- 
petuous and trigger-happy deerslayers. 


What is a Communist? Obviously, the defini- 
tion would include actual employees of the 
Soviet anywhere, and all actual members of 
the Party. It should also include those who 
give “aid and comfort” to the Party, either by 
financial means or through overt speech or 
action. And finally, it should properly include 
all those whose beliefs and actions are similar 
to those practiced by the Communist Party in 
carrying out its policies. It is in this last cate- 
gory that all the cases of blurred identification 
take place, and so it deserves careful attention. 


What are some of the chief characteristics 
of practical Marxism? Among others, we can 
certainly list these, so frequently observed in 
Iron Curtain countries: disregard for personal 
liberty and the right of self-expression; re- 


fusal to permit criticism of authority; con- 
demnation without a fair trial; elimination of 
free discussion, and of opinions contrary to 
those held by the state; character assassina- 
tion to silence opposition; spying by citizens 
on each other; and an educational system dedi- 
cated to the perpetuation of the status quo. 
Since these are basic Communist doctrines, it 
would seem proper to include in our definition 
of Communists those people who, by word or 
action, show their approval of these things. 
Anything else would be illogical. 


It ought to be fairly easy, then, to identify 
a subversive person on the basis of these cate- 
gories. But for some reason, it doesn’t seem 
to be working out that way. Some of the people 
who are called “pinkoes” do not seem to favor 
any of the ideas listed above. And what is much 
more embarrassing, a lot of other people, 
staunchly “anti-Communist,” appear to believe 
in them pretty strongly. In fact, some of the 
hunters themselves are apparently confused 
and have put on wolves’ clothing instead of 
hunting attire. It is becoming more and more 
difficult to tell who is really attacking Amer- 
ican doctrines and who isn’t. If a man says 
he’s against Communists and then acts like one, 
what shall we believe? If a group of citizens 
starts hunting down Reds, while using Com- 
munist tactics, isn’t there danger that they 
will become so confused that they may attack 
each other? And who could blame them? It is 
all very puzzling. Perhaps the wisest thing to 
do would be to go back and start over; post 
prominently before ourselves a list of the 
things real Communists do and believe; and 
resolve never to use them. Then we may be 
able to go hunting with a clear conscience and 
an unblurred view of the game. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Housing Problem 


A Study in Complexity 


PAUL A. PFRETZSCHNER 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 


Housing—public, private or both—is not a 
subject which lends itself easily to objective or 
impartial discussion. The very word itself is 
loaded with emotional symbolism. There is a 
“housing problem,” but probably no two persons 
will ever agree about the exact nature of the 
problem. Housing and the “housing problem” 
cut across nearly every major question that 
currently divides the various groups of citizens 
in this nation. Housing has a political side, an 
economic side, a technical side, a social side, an 
artistic side, and housing has apparently taken 
an important place in the political, economic, 
social, technical, and artistic debates. Is it any 
wonder? The marvel is that housing as a para- 
mount issue has been so slow in appearing, and, 
all things considered, produces as little Sturm 
und Drang as it does. These very simple yet 
inescapable facts must always be borne in 
mind: every human being must be housed in 
some way; every human being spends a great 
proportion of his life span within the confines 
of his home; and most human beings in this 
country at least are in some way dissatisfied 
with the kinds of homes they are obliged to 
oecupy. 


Today the “housing problem” has reached 
serious proportions. Any answer to the problem 
is possible because in almost every respect it is 
still in that middle ground where power can 
Move it forward or back, to the left or to the 
right, to the old or to the new. The pressing 
hecessity of a speedy decision, however, pro- 
hibits postponing the choice of direction for any 
extended period of time. 


Perhaps the political facet of the “housing 
problem” is most widely discussed and debated 
at the present time. In its simplest terms, the 
question may be put: just what ought govern- 
ment do about housing? Some will answer 
nothing; that government has no business in 
the real estate business; that there are nc 
slums; that it is unwise to coddle individuals 
who cannot act forcefully enough to raise them- 
selves from slum conditions; that given fewer 
taxes and more incentive to make a profit, the 
private real-estate men and homebuilders would 
fulfill all of the pent-up demands for housing; 
that on principle it is socialistic, anti-capital- 
istic, and therefore wrong for the government 
to assist in the program of housing in any way. 
Some will answer that government has a very 
limited role in the field of housing: that it is 
to guarantee the mortgages of home buyers, 
thereby lessening the risk of the builder-devel- 
oper. A third group will say that government 
has a responsibility to the lowest segment of 
the population which cannot care for itself: 
that shelter must be provided for the indigent 
on a charitable basis just as relief and free 
clinics are now provided. Still another group 
will argue that about one-quarter of the urban 
population does not have an income which will 
permit it to purchase adequate and decent shel- 
ter; that until the distribution of the national 
wealth is made on a more equitable basis, it is 
the obligation of society, through its govern- 
ment, to help provide this quarter with at least 
minimally acceptable living conditions. An addi- 
tional group will conclude that government 
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ought to furnish assistance in housing not only 
to the lowest economic group but to the middle 
income groups as well. Still another group wil! 
suggest that government take over all but 
luxury building. Both the latter groups base 
their contentions on the inadequacy, the high 
cost, poor design and faulty construction of 
almost every type of home building. They say 
that private enterprise has not kept up with the 
housing demand; that it is responsible for the 
current housing shortage; that it has failed to 
develop modern techniques of construction; 
that it is not prepared or organized to carry 
out the large scale building program necessary ; 
that private developers are responsible for the 
slums, blight, disorder, and decay of cities, and 
that they show no signs of altering their meth- 
ods of operation; that without government 
assistance, almost no one can attain the kind 
of housing possible in a wealthy nation such as 
the United States. But it is more than just a 
question of government or no government in 
housing. It is a question of degree and it is 
a question of activity. The possibilities of 
governmental action are limitless. Research, 
education, financing, supervision, construction, 
operation, maintenance, et al.—all, some, or 
none could ke carried on depending upon the 
ultimate decision. 


The economic dilemma is no less complex. At 
the very outset comes the perplexing question, 
can we really afford decent housing for every- 
one? It is not so much a problem whether there 
ought to be decent housing for all, or if it would 
be in the interest of the general welfare to raise 
housing standards throughout the nation, but 
whether the national economy can provide for 
every family the kind of living quarters which 
have been established by competent authorities 
as safe, sanitary, decent, and amenable. Even 
the most conservative of estimates clearly 
shows that about one-third of the nation’s 
urban residents cannot afford to pay the asking 
price of private builders for reasonably decent 
housing. Or to state it another way, there is a 
large group of city dwellers for whom no pri- 
vate real estate operator can profitably supply 
minimal housing. Can this group ever be sup- 
plied, given the present state of the American 
economy? Would their relief, their subsidiza- 


tion constitute an unbearable drain on the rest 
of the populace and merely drag the higher 
income groups down toward slumlike condi- 
tions? This is a part of the economic debate, 
but it does not stop there. Assume, for the sake 
of discussion, that the national economy could 
well bear the costs of slum and blight elimina. 
tion and the cost of public housing for those 
unable to afford some arbitrary standard of 
shelter offered through private enterprise. Or 
accept the myriad statistics of the social scien- 
tists who have demonstrated with figures time 
and time again that slums and improper hous. 
ing constitute tremendously heavy economic 
restraints upon society. What then? What eco- 
nomic solution is best? The most common re- 
sponses can be cited. Both have their merits, 
and neither has in any sense won a final victory 
over the other. One is a direct attack on bad 
housing conditions, involving government assist- 
ance of various sorts—research, building, and 
currently most popular, federal provision of 
capital to local agencies for low cost public 
housing projects. The other is an indirect long- 
range plan to alleviate the inability of some 
families to purchase housing. It aims at raising 
the incomes of these depressed persons by a 
more equitable division of the national wealth. 


Few persons are well aware of the kinds of 
persons who live in slums now. This is one area 
where meticulous appraisals are lacking so that 
generalizations are apt sometimes to be inaccu- 
rate. Nevertheless, it can be said with a fair 
degree of certainty that the slum dwellers of 
today are not the same occupational class as 
those who occupied the most wretched warrens 
of the nineteenth century. When it is remem- 
bered that in many a modern town, the garbage 
man is paid more for his labor than the college 
instructor, some hint of the change that has 
taken place becomes apparent. There are still 
many unskilled laborers in industry who can 
qualify for government supported, low-cost 
public housing, but especially in the larger 
cities it is the employees in commerce, trade, 
and the services—laundry workers, department 
store clerks, porters, and food handlers—plus 
migratory and seasonal workers who bulk large 
in the “housing problem.” These are the labor- 
ers who have been all but ignored by the advent 
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of the social service state in America, who have 
been too weak, too disorganized, or too de- 
pressed to assert their demands for fair shares. 
Whether they are to be assisted by direct action 
or by indirect action in housing, or indeed 
whether they are to be assisted at all, is a ques- 
tion that is going to perplex and bother the next 
generation of Americans until it reaches a 
satisfactory, workable solution. 


No less perplexing are the social problems of 
housing. It is not difficult to find individuals 
who would even challenge the necessity of con- 
sidering the social problems. When the question 
of government or no government is answered 
and the question of the amount of money to be 
paid is settled, a good many persons are pre- 
pared to ignore further discussion. These per- 
sons already regard as closed the question, “Are 
decisions to be made in terms of dollars and 
cents or in terms of social values?” There is no 
explaining this attitude outside of a long jour- 
ney into social psychology or into the philosophy 
of Nietzsche. It is a reflection of contempt for 
the softness of those who purport to follow the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is a feeling of disgust 
that the unsuccessful should enjoy any of the 
happiness, any of the privileges or the pleasures 
of the more aggressive. It is in part the raw 
animalism of the superior-subordinate relation- 
ship, sometimes rationalized as economy, some- 
times as virtue, sometimes as religion. From 
this sphere of analysis, the questions of politics 
and economics are debatable, but consideration 
of health, of family solidarity, of comfort and 
happiness, and of communal participation are 
to be avoided. These things have no value in the 
scale of priorities. These are in the domain of 
weaklings. 


This line of thinking has not been completely 
acceptable for some men, however, and espe- 
cially in a democracy it is found that other 
claims must be satisfied. In housing it becomes 
hecessary not only to count the cost and select 
the directing force but to consider the social 
ends intended as well. On the very face of it, 
the necessity of balancing economic resources 
against social amenities is implied, and when 
that decision has been reached on the basis of 
Majority vote, the issue must be narrowed down 
and the choice among dominant social values 
must be made. The latter phase is no child’s 


play, for there are numerous competing claims 
in the field. 


What social values really are important? Is 
sanitation a higher value than the opportunity 
for full democratic participation in communal 
enterprises? Is a private bathtub a greater 
necessity than a community meeting hall open 
to all groups and all civic enterprises? Is beauty 
of greater significance than the existence of an 
area for physical exercise? Assume the exis- 
tence of an open area 200 feet by 200 feet. 
Should it be planted in grass, trees, and shrubs, 
or should it be marked off in a soft-ball dia- 
mond? Is physical recreation of greater impor- 
tance than cultural recreation? In the basement 
of the apartment building should there be a 
bowling alley, a swimming pool, or rooms for 
painting and string quartets? To most of these 
questions the average person is apt to reply, 
“They are both important. Let us have both.” 
But sometimes it is not physically or economi- 
cally possible to have both. What then? In some 
few instances the particular case will suggest 
the proper answer, but more often than not, the 
choice between two or more values of this sort 
can only be made with difficulty. This is why 
the “housing problem” is said to have a social 
side. 


In the very same way that social problems 
pose seemingly unending enigmas to those in- 
terested in housing work, technics, architecture, 
and esthetics contribute identical kinds of prob- 
lems. First, there is always the question of how 
much attention should be paid to these areas 
in themselves—how much planning time in a 
local housing program should be devoted to 
architecture? In the critical evaluation of a 
housing project, how much stress ought to be 
given to the consideration of esthetic values? 
How much to cost? How much to design? How 
much to preservation of family unity or social 
intercourse? Is any housing acceptable that is 
erected without regard for these matters? 
Then, within each of these fields there are 
equally galling dilemmas. 


What is the technical side of the “housing 
problem”? The engineers are probably prepared 
to say that at every step there is a technical 
problem, and in a certain sense they are right. 
But a few of these problems stand out more 
vividly than others. One is the current dilemma 
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over mass production. In a narrow sense it in- 
volves, for one thing, the question of what to 
do about standardization of parts. America, for 
all its engineering genius and its advanced man- 
agerial techniques, is a nation which apparently 
displays an utter contempt for the necessity of 
systematizing component parts. This is true, at 
least, in relation to the work done by other 
nations. There is no question that the lack of 
fixed standards costs money. Naturally, in a 
country where the productive system is based 
upon the premise of independent enterprise, it 
may be argued that the lack of standardization 
of parts is one of the sacrifices that must be 
made in order to attain the alleged other and 
greater benefits of the system. Indeed, some 
may argue that it is no sacrifice at all but a 
distinct advantage. It is the way to progress. 
Each entrepreneur develops what he considers 
to be the best product or the best technique, 
and he stakes his savings, his reputation, and 
in many cases his life work upon that decision. 
This is not an argument that is confined to 
housing. It is met in every phase of modern 
industry. 


In housing, the struggle between “cheapness” 
and the “opportunity for independence” extends 
not only to considerations of component parts, 
but into the whole technique of homebuilding 
as well. In the first place, it is still a moot ques- 
tion whether housing can ever be constructed 
and erected successfully on principles similar 
to those developed at Dearborn and Willow Run. 
And it is always a moot question whether any 
of the housing problems would attain a real 
solution if such techniques were devised and 
successfully applied. Least of all is it certain 
that so-called mass production would solve the 
cost problem. Yet if it did—if housing could be 
turned out like airplanes, alarm clocks, and 
jack-knives, and if this brought sanitary shelter 
within the reach of every American family, 
what becomes of the architects as creative 
artists? Is the consequent result—a duller, 
more monotonous pattern of urban structure 
than even now exists—worth the effort? By 
raising living standards in this way, would not 
life standards be lowered? These are questions 
that should not be brushed aside too hastily. 


Perhaps in the brief discussion of standardi- 
zation a mistaken impression has been left that 


if only independence is assured, the problems of 
art and esthetics are simple. Nothing could be 
less realistic. Housing has an “esthetic prob. 
lem” too. It begins as all the others begin. What 
is the value of beauty to man? When will man 
choose beauty and when economy? In Housing 
Project X, how much consideration should be 
given to esthetics? How much time should be 
taken to assure that the project is esthetically 
desirable? How much should be spent per unit 
for art? Nothing? $100? $500? More? Perhaps 
some will reply that art cannot be purchased 
at any price, and others that it is well nigh 
sinful to try to equate esthetic values with eco- 
nomic values. Both points are well taken, but 
it is important to realize, unfortunate as it 
may be, that just exactly these kinds of ques- 
tions must be dealt with by anyone engaged in 
housing activities. They may be met openly and 
fairly, or they may be met by ignoring them. 
In any case, the decision will have a profound 
effect upon the lives of many people. The prob- 
lem does not end here, for choice among artistic 
offerings must be made. Shall the City Housing 
Authority plan a project to be executed in the 
style of Frank Lloyd Wright or of Walter 
Gropius? How can a new housing project best 
be integrated with the terrain, architecture, and 
artistic standards of its environment? There 
will be alternative answers to all of these ques- 
tions which, like the alternatives to the politi- 
cal, economic, and social problems, cannot be 
selected without serious deliberation. 


The “housing problem” resolves itself into 
countless other baffling and immensely difficult 
problems. Concerning their solution, only one 
thing seems fairly obvious: they will never be 
answered successfully if approached on a dog- 
matic, prejudiced basis. In the answer to gov- 
ernment vs. private enterprise in housing, for 
example, the least happy solution is apt to be 
presented by the socialists and the advocates of 
untrammeled laissez-faire. Perhaps all housing 
ought to be provided by the government. Per- 
haps none of it should be. But the answer will 
not be reached by mere ideology. Housing must 
be approached as a life function. It is a function 
just as the provision of food, of transportation, 
of capital, of labor, of facilities for the exchange 
of goods are functions. The “housing problem” 
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may be solved if housing is respected and 
treated as the complicated life function which 
it is—not as an elementary obstacle to the good 
life which can be simply and readily overcome 
by the application of an ideological abstraction. 
For this reason it is imperative that the funda- 


Korea, UN; jet bombers, polar defenses; 
Malenkov, Churchill— most American youth 
probably recognize those names and words and 
realize that they have meaning for our people. 
Yet many of these same young people are 
ummoved by such names as Sun Yat-sen, Joan 
of Arc, Peter the Great, or King Arthur. Year 
by year our schools teach less world history; 
generation by generation our young people 
read less about the leaders and the mileposts 
of world progress. At a time when the problems 
of world leadership and the urgencies of world 
peace require an understanding of other 
peoples and other ways of life, we must en- 
courage young Americans to read and think 
about the similarity of human problems the 
world over, and the continuity of human 
experience, 


As teachers survey the output of American 
publishing, they find few volumes in the areas 
of world history that are suited to the reading 
ability and interests of their pupils. Thus at 
the very time when it is imperative that our 
young people become familiar with world 
problems and alert to world situations, the 
materials that teachers can use in realizing 
such aims remain inadequate. There have been 
oecasional volumes deserving the attention of 
World history teachers, but not until the ap- 
pearance last fall of the Random House World 
Landmarks has there been any wide-scale effort 
‘o furnish reading materials to aid in develop- 


Needed Help for World History 


The Teacher and the Social Studies: Part VIII 


MARIAN R. BROWN 

New York State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 
RALPH A. BROWN 

New York State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


mental decisions be referred to all of the people 
according to the democratic formula. To leave 
these decisions to engineers, to administrative 
experts, or to financiers would rob the people 
of an effective choice in a matter that is inti- 
mately bound up with their entire lives. 


ing world understanding among high school 
students. 


In the following paragraphs the present 
writers have attempted to give a brief sum- 
mary of recent and outstanding works of biog- 
raphy that should prove useful to teachers of 
world history. The concluding section of this 
article discusses the World Landmark books, 
several of which are also in the field of biog- 
raphy. The biographies first discussed, coming 
from a variety of publishers, have been roughly 
grouped according to chronological period or 
interest group. 


BIOGRAPHIES FOR USE IN WORLD 
HISTORY COURSES 


The peculiar upheaval of our times makes 
it difficult for young people to become worthy 
citizens in a free world, to act wisely and 
participate intelligently. There is a need for 
steadfastness and honor and devotion. There 
is a need for young people to identify with 
heroes who are admirable, even though they 
may have lived years ago. There is a need for 
young people to learn of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the leaders of former times. 
Biographies can be especially valuable in this 
connection. 


MEDIEVAL AND EARLY MODERN TIMES 


There has been a decided dearth of good 
materials that stimulate the interest of young 
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readers and, at the same time, present a con- 
crete, understandable picture of the life of 
early times. The following biographies are 
recommended. 


The life of a true scientist was not easy in 
the late sixteenth century; there were forces 
of ignorance that were difficult to overcome or 
even to bypass. In some ways the age of Galileo 
seems to bear comparison with our own, and 
Miss Levinger has written dramatically of this 
great scientist.: Inventor, astronomer and 
mathematician, Galileo’s work in _ physics 
helped to usher in the modern age of science. 
Young readers with a previous interest in 
science will be fascinated by this volume; even 
those without such a previous interest will 
find it appealing. 

Regina Kelly leads young readers into much 
of the color and pageantry of fourteenth- 
century England in her biography of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, great poet of the Age of Chivalry.” 
There are few biographies for young people 
written about figures of this period, and such 
a sympathetic and careful interpretation is 
worth the attention of all teachers. 

Many teachers have learned the value that 
often derives from having a student read two 
books on the same topic; it sometimes stimu- 
lates and deepens interest; it is useful in terms 
of increasing reading speed; and it lends itself 
readily to assignments in comparison and in 
learning to think critically. If the books differ 
in level of difficulty, the interest of both bright 
and slower pupils may be caught by the same 
individual. Manuel Komroff has written a life 
of the great Italian adventurer, Marco Polo, 
that may well be compared with the Landmark 
book mentioned below.* The Komroff book may 
be slightly more difficult to read, and if the 
books are used together all but the more able 
students should begin with the book by Walsh. 


J. Christophe Herold’s biography of Joan of 
Arct emphasizes Joan’s inability to accept 
defeat, her resourcefulness and her courage 
against all kinds of opposition. The author 
writes: “And driven by nothing but her con- 
science, she defeated armies, crowned her king, 
began the liberation of her country, and died 
for her beliefs. That was the miracle. For a 
miracle is a thing that happens very rarely. 
And it happens very rarely because such faith 


as Joan’s is very rare. That is why men of all 
nations and all faiths have treasured the 
miracle of Joan, and are holding it among the 
most precious heirlooms of the human race,” 
This is inspirational writing of a high order, 
It is another book which has a counterpart in 
the Landmark Series mentioned below. 

May McNeer and Lynd Ward have collab. 
orated on one of the most beautiful books of 
the past season, a biography of Martin Luther; 
Some students will have theological reasons 
for not reading this volume, but all others will 
be moved and fascinated by this story of the 
man who led the way to the formation of the 
Protestant churches. Teachers who are not 
familiar with Lynd Ward illustrations should 
become so at once, 


THE GLORY THAT WaAs SPAIN’S 


There are some individuals who, for one 
reason or another, have received more than 
their share of the attention of biographers, 
and such a man is Christopher Columbus, It 
is often difficult to find a fresh approach to the 
life of such a person. Amy Hogeboom has 
found a novel slant on the life of Columbus by 
emphasizing his family relationships.® Readers 
of this biography will come to understand the 
discoverer of America as he appeared to his 
brothers, of whom he was extremely fond. 
This familiar tale, with the new approach, is 
well written. 

The life story of the fiery-headed Vasco 
Nufiez de Balboa has been told by Maxine 
Shore and M. M. Oblinger.? Few if any of the 
Spanish Conquistadores suffered more constant 
danger than Balboa. He is also one of the more 
admirable Spaniards from the standpoint of 
personal character. This volume has an excel- 
lent bibliography, of more help to the teacher 
than to the student, and some interesting line 
drawings, but no index. 

Ronald Syme, an author of numerous and 
excellent biographies for young people (all 
dealing with the period of discovery and ex 
ploration), has written the life of the first 
man to sail around the world.* In very simple 
language, and with beautiful illustrations by 
Mr. Stobbs, this book should find eager readers 
among the slow students in the high school— 
those poor readers who almost never read 4 
complete book. Actually, children with 4 
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fourth-grade reading ability would find this 
easy and interesting reading. 


IN AN AGE OF REVOLUTIONS 


Henry Johnson has told us that the under- 
standing of ideas is the most difficult part of 
history for young people to master. Even the 
capable student frequently needs to have his 
text supplemented if he is to sense the meaning 
and the importance of the ideas that have 
helped to shape our history. Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, author of numerous biographies and 
novels for young people, has written a superior 
life of a man whose ideas and ability to express 
them played, for a brief period, a major role 
in the world’s history. Her biography of 
Thomas Paine’ is not easy reading, and the 
slow or indifferent student would need much 
motivation before tackling it, but for superior 
students, those who read and think well, this 
isa magnificent book. 

Henri Christophe was one of the most re- 
markable figures in the history of the West 
Indies. Born a slave, twice resold into slavery, 
he died a king. Covelle Newcomb has written 
a fictionized biography of this magnetic per- 
sonality which reveals much of the stupidity, 
the brutality and the frustration of the period 
of European dominance of parts of the New 
World.'” 

Born during this period of revolutions, but 
achieving her fame during the mid-ninteenth 
century, was one of the remarkable women of 
all time, Florence Nightingale. It is seldom that 
the author of an adult biography is able to 
“cut down” his adult work into a successful 
biography for young people. Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith, however, has been able to do this. Her 
adult Florence Nightingale is the basis for 
Lonely Crusader,’ written for high school age 
readers. Based on private papers for the first 
time made public, and written with rare under- 
standing and insight, this is a book to fascinate 


adolescent girls—and many of their brothers 
as well. 


LEADERS IN THE CULTURAL SPHERE 
Covelle Newcomb, mentioned just above, has 
written a biography of one of the great figures 
In Spanish literature, Miguel de Cervantes.” 
A soldier, a prisoner and slave, an unsuccessful 
Writer, Cervantes then dreamed up his famous 
character, Don Quixote, and a new period of 


European literature was inaugurated. This is 
an interesting and a colorful book, rich in the 
materials to aid young people in understanding 
a way of life that is far removed from them. 
The illustrations are magnificent. 


Harry Albus has told the life of Johann 
Sebastian Bach in story form." This is a slim 
book, with a fairly rapid pace, and it will be 
interesting to young people who know and 
enjoy good music. 

Marion Downer, who has written brilliantly 
in the field of interpreting art and design for 
young people, is the author of a life of Paul 
Cézanne." In telling this story of the man who 
was largely responsible for the development of 
modern art, the author provides colorful pic- 
tures of the cultural life of nineteenth-century 
France and of the beginnings of the famed 
Latin Quarter. The book is illustrated with 
photographic reproductions of many of Cé- 
zanne’s paintings. 

American youngsters with any musical back- 
ground will be familiar with Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Others will be interested if first ex- 
posed to some of their songs. Claire Lee Purdy, 
author of half a dozen biographies of musi- 
cians, has written a joint biography of the 
two men who complemented each other to 
fame: William S. Gilbert and Arthur S. Sulli- 
van.'® These two men, so totally different in 
temperament, led interesting as well as highly 
successful lives, Much of the dramatic life of 
Victorian England is vividly described in this 
excellent book. 

The name of Anna Pavlova spells magic to 
students and devotees of the dance. Many 
young people will be intrigued by Gladys 
Malvern’s life of this famous artist." 


COLLECTIVE BIOGRAPHIES 


Volumes which contain the biographies of 
several individuals frequently lack appeal for 
the good student. The amount of detail, the 
revelation of character and personality—all 
aspects of biography which appeal to the highly 
intelligent student—that can be included in 
such short sketches is naturally limited. These 
collective biographies, however, do serve a 
purpose in the classroom library. The sketches 
of each individual are necessarily short, and 
therefore the student with a short concentra- 
tion span enjoys them. If the teacher wishes 
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students to find specific information, moreover, 
this is more easily found in these short essays. 

Joseph Gaer has written a book which con- 
tains sketches of many religious leaders.'* 
Chapters are devoted to each of the following: 
Vishnu; Prince Siddhartha Gautama; Maha- 
vira; Zarathustra; Confucius; Lao-Tzu; Abra- 
ham; Moses; David; John; Jesus; and Moham- 
med, There is an index, indispensable in a book 
of this type, and an intelligently chosen reading 
list. 

Joseph Cottler and Haym Jaffe have written 
a book of even shorter biographical essays, 
grouped around four central topics: Heroes of 
Exploration; Heroes of Pure Science; Heroes 
of Invention; and Heroes of Biology and Medi- 
cine.'* This book has an excellent index but no 
reading list. One of its strengths is that many 
of the figures portrayed, especially in the 
second and fourth sections, are people about 
whom the average high school youngster knows 
nothing. Such a volume may be, then, a 
valuable introduction to wider reading and 
learning. 


THE WoRLD LANDMARK SERIES 

Last fall Random House presented a new 
series of books designed to provide superior 
materials in the area of the world’s history. 
Authentically written by excellent story tellers 
who know the type of book young people enjoy, 
these books should be available in every school 
library. 

There is something glamorous about an 
operator on the world scene, regardless of 
whether the person is active in sports or music, 
war or peace. John Gunther has told the story 
of the first of the Western world’s great con- 
querors.'® The life of Alexander, son of Philip, 
King of Macedon, is filled with excitement and 
danger, for he rules a great and powerful 
empire through armed might. Young people 
of this generation will understand and enjoy 
the exploits of this strong, intelligent leader. 

Marco Polo remains after 700 years one of 
the most exciting of world figures. For twenty 
years he lived at the Court of the fabulous 
Kublai Khan. His journey across unknown 
Asia and his experiences in the Khan’s vast 
empire, furnish as romantic an adventure tale 
as young people could demand. The influence 
which his writings had on broadening the 


understanding of people and encouraging ex. 
ploration was immeasurable. The authors have 
captured, in both word and picture, much of 
the drama and splendor of Polo’s life.*° 


Mabel Robinson has retold the familiar story 
of King Arthur and his Round Table, with 
warmth, detail, and a fine sense of the dra. 
matic.*' From Arthur’s successful wresting of 
the sword out of its steel anvil until his death, 
there is suspense, excitement, and a wealth of 
vivid detail and description of medieval Eng. 
land. The book is illustrated by unusually 
beautiful and descriptive drawings. 

Anne Terry White tells the fascinating story 
of man’s struggle from the first caves to the 
modern age.** She demonstrates that he has 
learned how old he is and much of his early 
history in terms of artifacts: the remains of 
human bones, broken utensils, knives and 
hatchets, paintings on cave walls, statues and 
tombs. Few youngsters will fail to find this 
an absorbing story, and few readers will fail 
to gain a more realistic conception of the 
passage of time and the slow progress of the 
human race. 

Inspired by her miraculous visions, Joan of 
Arc rode triumphant at the head of the French 
troops as the foreign conquerors were driven 
back and France again became a nation. Nancy 
Wilson Ross relates the story of the uneducated 
peasant girl, of her courage and devotion, her 
triumphs and failures.2? Young readers will 
catch the feeling of wonder, excitement and 
respect which pervades this book. 

Emily Hahn brings the romantic Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to life in her carefully written 
book. As a child Mary was sent to a foreign 
land, was pampered and petted. In her twenties 
she was imprisoned and lived eighteen years 
under guard. At the age of forty-four she was 
beheaded. Such a realistic treatment of one of 
the most glamorized figures of history does 
much to replace the fairy-tale concept of 
royalty, with the crudity, the jealousy, the 
uncertainties of the monarchs of the Eliza- 
bethan era. In addition there is a tremendous 
amount of detail and of colorful information 
about sixteenth-century Scotland.** 

Pearl Buck knows China well, its people, 
their customs and traditions. Thus her life of 
Sun Yat-sen, one of the greatest of modern 
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Chinese, is especially rich and meaningful.” 
Although Sun Yat-sen is known in the West 
as a political leader, he was basically a philos- 
opher and an idealist, who was forced into a 
life of excitement and action which resulted 
in constant conflict and challenge. Young 
readers will gain an understanding of the 
slowness of China’s development and of her 
painful political and economic rebirth in the 
early years of this century. 


There have been few months in modern his- 
tory any more dramatic or important than 
those in the summer of 1940 when the British 
air force stood off the might of Hitler’s air 
armada. Quentin Reynolds, who writes of this 
period for the Landmark series,*° was on the 
scene aS a war correspondent. He makes the 
reader feel and see the life at a fighter base in 
England, the excitement of a bomber flight 
over Germany, a night in London when the 
blitz was at its height, a Channel convoy base. 
Girls as well as boys will devour this well 
organized, vivid book. 


American boys and girls have, for many 
years, thrilled to the many colorful stories of 
the “Mounties.” Richard Neuberger has told 
the story of the founding and development of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police through a 
series of episodes.*? Each of these episodes is 
a fast-moving, tense story in itself. This volume 
would seem to be especially valuable for those 
slower students whose period of concentration 
is short. 
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Public Interest Advertising — 


Hucksterism or Conservatism ? 


JAMES W. PROTHRO 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


The relatively new device of public-interest 
advertising—the attempt to sell a general phi- 
losophy or ‘“way-of-life” rather than a product 
—has grown in importance to such an extent 
that it must now be regarded as a major force 
in the competition of ideas. Initiated in the mid- 
1930’s as one weapon in the attempt of business 
leaders to subvert the New Deal,! it received 
added impetus from every Roosevelt victory. 
The trend was further accelerated by World 
War II, during which many concerns had no 
consumer goods to sell and there was a tax 
structure which meant that the experiment of 
selling ideas instead of products could be con- 
tinued virtually at government expense. From 
the outset the public relations expert has, of 
course, never failed to extol the merits of 
public-interest advertising to the business com- 
munity.? The effectiveness with which he has 
sold himself—and “‘way-of-life” advertisements 
—is suggested by the fact that the campaign 
has continued unabated despite the Republican 
triumph.? “One day of feeling better doesn’t 
mean you’re cured,” warned the heading of one 
advertisement shortly after the election. “‘For 
years the world has been sick. ‘Something-for- 
nothing,’ Welfare State, Socialism, ‘more-pay- 
for-less-work’—the disease has different names 
at different times and places, but it’s the same 
trouble—loss of energy, ambition, faith-in- 
yourself.”* The reader could receive comfort in 
the knowledge that, “Now much of the world 
and especially this part of it is feeling better; 
we think we’ll live. . . .” But the necessity of 
continued treatment under the guidance of the 
advertising profession was equally evident in 
the conclusion: “But as any doctor knows, this 
first surge of ‘feeling better’ is the dangerous 
stage: A relapse could kill us.”5 

That the concepts of the social sciences are 


a problem of concern to the advertising profes. 
sion is reflected in the employment of highly 
qualified psychologists and sociologists by lead- 
ing advertising agencies.* The concepts of pub- 
lic-interest advertising must become no less a 
matter of concern to the academic community 
in general and to the social sciences in particu- 
lar. One thoughtful executive who is connected 
with the advertising industry has charged: 
“Social scientists in the past have paid atten- 
tion to the irrational patterns of human be- 
havior because they wish to locate their social 
origins and thus be able to suggest changes 
that would result in more rational conduct. 
They now study irrationality—and other as- 
pects of human behavior—to gather data that 
may be used by salesmen to manipulate consu- 
mers.’ If social scientists are to clear them- 
selves of this indictment, they must devote at 
least as much attention to the substance of the 
ideas being sold to the American public as they 
do to the techniques of persuasion and the na- 
ture of reader response. 

The citizen, no less than the scholar, has a 
peculiar stake in the increasing tendency of 
business to sell ideas along with products. Since 
the cost of these advertisements is a legitimate 
operating expense, they serve to decrease Cor- 
porate taxes and are therefore at least indirect- 
ly paid for by taxpayers at large, whose share 
of the total tax burden is accordingly increased. 
We have been properly skeptical about the wis- 
dom of government agencies using the public’s 
money to influence their political ideas. Would 
it be wise to be any less skeptical about the 
wisdom of private business doing what is essel- 
tially the same thing? If the citizen is required 
to contribute to the propagation of an idea as 
an incident to the purchase of a product, it 
would probably be going too far to insist that 
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the idea be one with which he agrees. But can 
we demand less than that it be a belief on which 
there is a broad consensus or, as a minimum 
requirement, that it be intellectually defensible ? 
It is the contention of this article that an 
alarming portion of our current “public-inter- 
est” advertising can meet neither of these 
standards. 


Both the significance of public-interest adver- 
tising and the problem of its evaluation have 
recently been recognized by one of the leading 
intellectual journals, The Saturday Review. Be- 
cause of its conviction that “public-interest 
advertising is a new force in the communica- 
tions pattern of the United States,” and “be- 
cause of its own deep concern with all the 
means of communications in this country and 
their impact on American ideas and attitudes,” 
The Saturday Review announced the establish- 
ment of “Annual Awards to single out distin- 
guished examples of institutional advertising 
in the public interest.”8 Despite the fact that 
over two hundred institutional campaigns were 
evaluated by an Awards Committee described 
as a “roster of leading educators, editors and 
publishers, public-opinion analysts, scholars, 
and advertising and public-relations execu- 
tives,”® the results offer further testimony to 
the need for disinterested social scientists to 
focus attention on the values involved in these 
advertisements. 


That an eminent panel of judges could have 
selected one particular advertisement as the 
winner of an award for “distinguished examples 
of institutional advertising in the public inter- 
est” is conclusive proof either of degraded 
values among the judges or of their subordina- 
tion of ends to the effectiveness of manipulative 
techniques as a criterion. In any case, the social 
scientist is called for. “Want security? (throw 
a brick through a window),” advises this award- 
winning company in the heading of a recent 
advertisement. Although this theme has been 
sounded by many shallow politicians and should 
not therefore be granted “originality” or 
“freshness,” one must concede its “impact.” 
But what of its contribution to “the reader’s 
knowledge of our American social, cultural, or 
economic institutions or of our traditions,” the 
“manner in which it directly or indirectly 
served the public interest,” its “objectivity,” 


“taste,” and “creative vision’”—other standards 
of The Saturday Review’s Awards Committee? 
The thesis is simple: Jail offers a logical exten- 
sion of the desires of all who search for secu- 
rity. “Three meals a day, free. No taxes (they’ll 
‘soak the rich’ for your support). Free housing, 
free clothing, free medical care. . . . But obey 
orders, or else! Stand up and be counted! March 
in line! No back talk! Do what you’re told!” 
Then comes the devastating completion of the 
syllogism: “Jail. Socialism. Communism. The 
welfare state. They’re all the same—same ‘ben- 
efits,’ same obligations; same ‘rewards,’ same 
payments.”’!2 


If advertisements of this type should receive 
any award, it should be for contributing to the 
process of substituting labels for rational argu- 
ment, for subverting the democratic exchange 
of ideas by denouncing one’s opponents rather 
than refuting his contentions. A majority of 
American voters endorsed the “welfare state” 
in 1948; 27,000,000 endorsed it in 1952; Eng- 
land experienced a socialist government from 
1945 to 1950 without the loss of any essential 
freedoms. No respectable social scientist would 
and no intelligent layman should endorse this 
identification of the welfare state with social- 
ism or, more particularly, with Communism. 
This is hucksterism at its worst; it is certainly 
not constructive conservatism. It was President 
Eisenhower who recently recommended exten- 
sion of the Social Security system. One must 
accordingly conclude that this advertisement 
reflects the view of an extremist fringe, re- 
jected by the leadership of both major parties. 


Perhaps the most serious result of such an 
attempt to sell the American way of life to the 
American people lies in the fact that it abets 
a polarization of attitudes that is extremely 
dangerous to a democratic society. On the one 
hand, it has the effect among the more impres- 
sionable of enhancing the appeal of the super- 
patriots, those whom Alan Barth has so omi- 
nously portrayed as the “Americanists.”!3 The 
frenzy over General MacArthur’s release, the 
victory at the polls and the increasing power of 
Senator McCarthy, the national crying jag in- 
duced by Senator Nixon’s melodramatic non 
sequitur during the presidential election, all 
attest to the dangers inherent in this develop- 
ment. On the other hand, it tends to produce 
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among more literate elements a profound dis- 
gust with conservatism as such. As Professor 
Alpheus T. Mason puts it, “Conservatism, once 
more than respectable political theology (espe- 
cially among the educated), now carries over- 
tones of reaction well nigh as discrediting as 
the rabidities attributed to communism.’’4 

How has this decline in the intellectual appeal 
of conservatism come to pass? An evaluation 
of the asininities now being sold as sound con- 
servative—or simply as “American”—doctrine 
in comparison with the realistic and truly con- 
servative doctrines which helped to shape our 
Constitution suggests both the nature and ex- 
tent of the decline. 


The vital role of American conservatism is 
suggested by the fact that the framing of our 
Constitution was the response of “gentlemen of 
principle and property” to the dangerous level- 
ling tendencies of state governments dominated 
by “mere numbers.” The purpose of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, as James Madison saw 
it, was to provide “more effectually for the se- 
curity of private rights.”!5 Nor was there any 
uncertainty as to the source of the threat to 
private rights. In the opening speech, Randolph 
of Virginia sounded what would be a strangely 
discordant note in any modern convention: “Our 
chief danger arises from the democratic parts 
of our constitutions.” This frank rejection of 
democracy was based on an equally frank dis- 
respect for the capacities of the majority. Ham- 
ilton was not alone in assuming that, “The 
people are turbulent and changing; they seldom 
judge or determine right.’!” 


A strong and unconcealed sense of social con- 
flict among the Founding Fathers reinforced 
their fears of democracy. Finding the “causes 
of faction . . . sown in the nature of man,” 
Madison was convinced that “unfriendly pas- 
sions and ... most violent conflicts” were 
inevitable.*5 Nor was there any hesitation in 
revealing what he regarded as the most basic 
source of conflict. Since the “rights of property 
originate” in “the diversity in the faculties of 
men,” he holds that “the most common and 
durable source of faction has been the various 
and unequal distribution of property.’ Reject- 
ing the concept of a harmony of interests as the 
delusion of dreamers or the platitude of deceiv- 
ers, the Federalists candidly posited a doctrine 


of class conflict. “In every society where prop. 
erty exists,” John Adams submitted, “there wil] 
be a struggle between rich and poor.’’°, 


No one could accuse the Federalists of flinch. 
ing from the implications of their ideas about 
man and society. They worked with a constant 
eye to what John Dickinson called “the danger. 
ous influence of those multiudes without prop. 
erty and without principle, with which our 
country .. . will in time abound.” The result 
was a Constitution in which the desires of an 
“unjust and interested majority” could be fil- 
tered, separated, checked and balanced beyond 
all recognition. 


It is too little emphasized, however, that the 
Founding Fathers were just as clearly gentle 
men of principle as they were men of property. 
However fundamental their alarm for private 
rights, they were not willing to crush the popu- 
lar liberties from which they were endangered. 
The ability of the Federalists to think in terms 
other than those of narrow class interest is 
perhaps nowhere more clearly manifest than in 
Madison’s insistence that “the spirit and the 
form of popular government” must be cherished 
no less than the security of private rights.” 
And any Federalists who were not able to tran- 
scend class lines were at least willing to adjust 
class aims to new facts. The institutionalization 
of Madison’s view suggests that any who lacked 
his highmindedness were at least able to re- 
spond to the warning of George Mason that, 
“The genius of the people is in favor of [democ- 
racy], and the genius of the people must be 
consulted.”’23 


Were the disinterested objectives of Feder- 
alist theory violated in practice by Hamilton’s 
techniques of establishing the Constitution? It 
is certainly true that he proceeded vigorously 
to implement his plan to “make it the imme- 
diate interest of the moneyed men to cooperate 
with Government.’’4 It is extremely significant, 
however, that his aim was to identify not gov- 
ernment with the moneyed but the moneyed 
with government. His goal was not a richer 
moneyed class for its own sake, but in the inter- 
est of a “noble and magnificent” Republic. The 
orientation toward nation rather than class is 
implicit in Hamilton’s inability to concede the 
“wild speculative” idea that “there is no need 
of a common directing power” in government, 
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“that trade will regulate itself, and is not to be 
benefited by the encouragement or restraints of 
government.””25 


If privileges as well as rights emerge for the 
minority in the Federalist theory, it is also true 
that the Founding Fathers were aware of the 
responsibility that most be accepted with power 
and that they were willing to assume the bur- 
dens of leadership which responsibility entails. 
Deepened by their experience in leading a revo- 
lution, their sense of dedication to the national 
welfare was not lost in the process of bringing 
that revolution under control. 


It is quickly apparent that mid-twentieth 
century conservatism, under the aegis of our 
public-interest advertisers, has little kinship 
with the rigorous honesty and realism of Feder- 
alist thought. Although Berle and Means 
demonstrated as early as 1932 that “the rise of 
the modern corporation has brought a concen- 
tration of economic power which can compete 
on equal terms with the modern state,”26 cur- 
rent conservatism prefers to ignore reality and 
pretend that the only threat to liberty lies in 
government. Recent advertisements have in- 
veighed against the dangers of government 
dictation on the assumption that the “welfare 
state” necessarily crushes all freedom. Under 
the ominous heading, “THEY DON’T KEEP 
FEEDING YOU CHEESE AFTER THE TRAP 
IS SPRUNG,” the advertisement previously 
mentioned warns that to vote into office a wel- 
fare state is to “find you have voted away your 
freedom.”27 Millions are asked, “How ‘big’ 
should government be?” by “America’s busi- 
ness-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and 
Power Companies;” and are told of Abe 
Lincoln’s unrelenting fight for the requisite 
mMinuteness with the socialists of his day. 
Beneath a picture of two angelic tots, fast 
asleep, the same companies [names on request 
from this magazine] ask, “Will they inherit 
socialism?” and warn frightened readers of 
“the many disguises behind which socialism 
operates in this country.’’29 Acutely sensitive 
to the dangers of power in politically respon- 
sible hands, the private holders of concentrated 
economic power are now using their economic 
strength to convince the voter that his entire 
concern about this grave problem should be 
focused upon government. 


Business spokesmen almost frantically try 
to identify the new conservatism with Ameri- 
canism, a preferential position for business 
with freedom, however contrary “the genius of 
the people” might ke. And they have convinced 
themselves, whatever the reaction of the rest 
of us. Indeed, a careful study of the recent poli- 
tical role of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers as “spokesman for industry” has led 
one student to this revealing conclusion: “With- 
out exception the measures favored by the 
NAM provided some sort of aid to business and 
industry. Without exception rigid opposition 
was maintained against similar assistance to 
other groups and against all regulatory meas- 
ures pertaining to industry. Whether or not the 
NAM was justified in its stand on some or many 
of these items, it is the ‘without exception’ 
characteristic of such a record that makes it 
necessary to ascribe it to narrow and limited 
group self-interest.”°° How can such a narrow 
interpretation of their public responsibilities by 
spokesmen for interests be explained? A trans- 
formation of democratic values, in which origi- 
nally humane and moral concepts (such as the 
importance of the individual) are imbued with 
economic content, appears to be unquestion- 
ingly accepted by conservative leaders. If the 
accumulation of economic power is the finest 
flower of democracy, it must be defended 
against even the slightest pruning. The slogan 
of the Chamber of Commerce suggests the ex- 
tent to which the interest of the minority is 
accepted as the test of the public interest. 
“What’s good for business is good for the 
country” has been heard for so long that one 
is no longer expected to ask whether a reversal 
of the statement might not be in order. To be 
guided by the idea that “What’s good for the 
country is good for business” would face the 
new conservative spokesmen with too difficult 
a task. It is much easier to use self-interest as 
the starting point and assume that the public 
good will follow from it. The apparent sincerity 
with which this position is held cannot obscure 
the fact that business spokesmen are unable to 
see beyond their own class in defining the na- 
tional interest. 


Unlike their tough-minded Federalist prede- 
cessors, current conservatives tend to disguise 
the concern for private rights as a concern for 
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the majority. Earlier admonitions that mass- 
based political power would be used to attack 
the legitimate privileges of the elite are now 
transformed into threats that it will enslave 
the very majority in which it is rooted. “Look 
out for all those promises of something for 
nothing,” one advertisement exhorts. “They 
don’t put that cheese in the trap just because 
somebody loves mice.”*! If there is a false note 
in the argument that popular power should be 
curbed for the sake of its holders, it cannot be 
heard by the interests from whom it ensues. 
When the NAM launched its campaign against 
the O.P.A., it was with the argument that price 
control was raising prices and that its own ob- 
jective was to lower them for the consumer’s 
benefit by eliminating that public agency.” 
When prices rose rather than fell at the sharp 
rate the NAM had promised, it decided that 
high taxes could be blamed for inflation. Here 
is not the attempt of Hamilton to identify the 
moneyed with government but a more dubious 
effort to identify government with the mon- 
eyed, all in the name of the majority. 


The Whig attempt to substitute the picture 
of a classless, harmonious society for the Feder- 
alist view of group conflict still echoes through 
business arguments. Any disgruntlement 
against the record prices and profits that fol- 
lowed the demise of O.P.A. therefore can find 
no legitimate target. ““America has grown great 
by growth—and profits are the life blood of 
growth. Attack them and you attack your- 
self.” If the interests of all are as one with 
the interests of business, no rational disagree- 
ment with this statement is possible. Any who 
have the temerity to reject this approach must 
be classed with those who, in the view of the 
Republic Steel Company, “forget to appreciate 
freedom” and consequently cannot “learn to 
tell home-bred socialism from honest legisla- 
tion.” 


The candidly stated fear of a multitude with- 
out principle or property which accompanied 
the Federalist concept of group conflict is 
dropped from contemporary conservative myth- 
ology by a simple act of evasion. With all their 
emphasis on America’s high standard of living 
neither business advertisements nor the busi- 
ness press reports such unsavory and important 
facts as that 39 per cent of the gainfully em- 


ployed in the 1950 Census made less than 
$2,000.% More comforting than any overt recog- 
nition that Madison’s prediction of a property- 
less mass has been fulfilled is the pretension 
that no such problem exists. Among business 
spokesmen themselves, however, there has ap- 
parently been sufficient recognition of the con- 
centration of private property to effect a change 
in terminology. John Adams’ honest insistence 
that private property must be regarded as 
sacred has been replaced by an emphasis on the 
sanctity of free enterprise. With private prop. 
erty under concentrated control, its rights as 
opposed to the personal rights of the majority 
could hardly be expected to constitute a rallying 
point for public sentiment. The honorific words 
“free,” with its suggestion of personal liberty 
rather than propertied privilege, and “enter- 
prise,” with its connotation of diligent individ- 
ual effort rather than corporate administration, 
fit the new situation much more satisfactorily— 
but only insofar as the purpose of conservative 
argument has become the obfuscation rather 
than (as it was with Adams) the clarification 
of issues. 


The divorce of conservative thought from 
reality is, then, the final respect in which it has 
degenerated since the responsible period of the 
Federalists. The retreat to fantasy, the exten- 
sion ad absurdum of the late nineteenth century 
identification of private economic interests with 
democracy, is graphically demonstrated in the 
recent advertisement of a Florida utility com- 
pany. “He who fights for private business fights 
for democracy and for freedom,” readers were 
assured. “If that war should be lost to us we 
cannot have the consolation that the struggle 
was a matter of little moment, for private busi- 
ness, political democracy and Christian religion 
all go down together.”** The fact that the capi- 
tal city of Florida voted in favor of a munici- 
pally managed power plant soon after the 
appearance of this advertisement has invoked 
no recantation on the part of the sponsoring 
company. Its faith in its own narrow creed 
appears too strong to be modified by the con- 
tinuance of both church activities and free 
elections in the area concerned. 


One may conclude that the reliance of the 
advertising expert on the elements of gulli 
bility, insecurity, and irrationality among tr’ 
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public has taken on new importance in recent 
years. It is hardly a positive blessing for a 
people to be bombarded with the notion that 
romantic love, marital bliss, social climbing, 
and business success are all available for those 
(but only those) who purchase the proper col- 
lection of mouth washes, tooth pastes, per- 
fumes, cigarettes, and other sundries. Nor does 
it encourage a mature perspective for book 
cubs to suggest that people read books for 
the primary purpose of impressing their ac- 
quaintances at cocktail parties. When the same 
simplified picture, playing on the same taut 
emotions, begins to be applied to the problems 
of political philosophy, however, things have 
indeed reached a pretty pass. If the success of 
American democracy does depend, as Jefferson 
insisted, upon an educated citizenry, the at- 
tempt of hucksters to carry on the tradition of 
popular education on public issues begun by 
Tom Paine’s Common Sense is a matter of 
interest far beyond the offices of advertising 
executives. 


For one who recognizes the importance of 
American conservatism as an integral part of 
the American tradition, the continuous degra- 
dation of that theory poses a serious problem. 
Respect for the minority, concern for the rights 
of the individual in the humane as well as the 
economic sense, a recognition of the limitations 
of majority opinion—these are ideas that de- 
serve the most effective possible expression in 
a democratic society. But are they finding it 
today? The point of view of interests is receiv- 
ing the widest expression it has ever enjoyed 
under the auspices of a self-conscious business 
community. At the same time, however, it has 
so suffered from a qualitative standpoint as to 
endanger the vitality—indeed, the survival— 
of that tradition as a meaningful frame of ref- 
erence. Unless it can be rescued from its current 
spokesmen and imbued with a closer relation- 
ship to both the public interest and twentieth 
century facts of life, unless it can be returned 
to some concern for individuals as such rather 
than as property holders, the tradition which 
contributed so much to the shaping of our con- 
stitutional system must either die or pollute 
the broader and more viable development that 
is the American tradition itself. 

The Federalists succeeded in bringing a revo- 


lution under control. The hucksters who now 
speak for conservatism could succeed in nothing 
more than producing or prolonging a revolution. 
Luckily, however, there is a good chance that 
they will not succeed in anything. Perhaps the 
greatest service that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration could render to the country would be to 
capture the initiative in expressing a responsi- 
ble conservative theory to such an extent that 
even the hucksters would recognize the shabby 
nature of their merchandise. 
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Lights and Shadows 


of Folklore in France 
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Madame Claire, proprietor of Le Petit Nicois 
restaurant, no. 10 rue Amélie, Paris, was play- 
ing 421 when I walked in one Friday afternoon, 
after a morning at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Dannie,” she said, 
rolling the three dice on the round green board. 
“What did you find at the library today?” 

“Superstitions,” I answered. “Old French 
superstitions.” 

“Tell me some,” she urged, shaking the dice 
thoroughly in the black cornet. 

So I explained to her that in Lorraine people 
once believed that the sound of a bell cured 
toothaches. That in La Montagne Noire, men 
once considered it bad luck to cut their finger- 
nails on any day that had the letter R in its 
name. And that women used to think that if 
you put a slipper under your husband’s pillow, 
it would stop him from snoring. 

When I had finished, Madame Claire laughed 
and said: 

“Tiens! To think that such ideas could ever 
be! But they are things of the past, n’est-ce 
pas? Such superstitions are gone in France 
today.” 

Then she quickly added: 

“But you didn’t come to Le Petit Nicois just 
to talk about your work, Monsieur Dannie. So 


come right over here and blow three times on 
these dice. You know that always brings me 
luck!” 

It is this strange mixture of light and 
shadow—reflected in Madame Claire’s denial 
of the existence of supersitions at the same 
time that she believed in one—that appears 
most striking when one examines the status of 
the whole field of folklore in France today. 

On the one hand, there are the numerous 
indications that some aspects of French folk- 
lore are on the decline or “things of the past.” 

Maurice Tillier, writing for Combat (13 
Oct. 1952), points out: “‘... in all the territory 
(of France), one counts no more than 130 
folklore groups of 30 to 35 members each.” 

Fernand Benoit, author of La Provence et 
Le Comtat Venaissin, in a letter to the present 
writer (2 Oct. 1952), states: “Legends are now 
no longer narrated in the Midi.” And he then 
goes on to place some of the responsibility for 
this condition on “modern life.” 

The librarian of the Bibliothéque Municipale, 
Concarneau, adds (letter dated 2 Nov. 1952): 
“., there are no longer evenings in our region 
during which legends are narrated. Now the 
children read the illustrés: Tarzan .. . Tintin, 
etc. It is rather the little ones who tell stories 
to their parents.” 
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And Marius Barbeau, in the Standard Dic- 
tionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, 
writes: “...the chief folklorists [in France] 
are still unsupported free-lance workers.' .. . 
French folklore in its oral forms—folk songs, 
folktales, and legends—on the whole is better 
preserved in the New World than in the Old.” 

On the other hand, one finds in France today 
several concrete reminders that folklore is 
still a factor. These range all the way from the 
“native costumes” sketched on the Seita match- 
boxes to the colorful displays of folklore books 
for children in the librairies. 


There is no artificial pattern to such man- 
festations; nor are they limited to any place 
or time. As for type, some examples will help 
to indicate their variety: 


1. On the evening of November 22, 1952, I 
attended a special performance of L’Enfance 
du Christ in the old cathedral at Bayonne. It 
was extremely cold in the cathedral and the 
audience sat wearing heavy coats, scarves, and 
gloves. Not so the usherettes. This was an 
important night and they were going to be 
dressed properly for it! So, while I shivered at 
times in an overcoat, the young girls hurried 
up and down the aisles wearing only the tradi- 
tional Basque skirt and top. 


The next morning, after I had carefully 
listed the dress of the usherettes under “cos- 
tume reserved for special occasions,” I met an 
old woman outside the Hotel Basses-Pyrénées 
who was wearing a motto. This is the small 
black cap that took the place of the head- 
handkerchief or Burukoak that the Basques 
wore long ago. The “special occasion” for her 
merely consisted of buying a loaf of bread at 
the bakery. 


2. On Feb. 8, 1953, I was present at the 
XXVII Pardon des Terre-Neuvas at Saint- 
Malo. A huge crowd jammed the streets and 
docks to participate in the varied program of 
the Pardon: the traditional procession, that 
included the carrying of the Stella-Maris by 
orphans; the appeal to the sea by Cardinal 
Roques ; the release of the pigeons; the blessing 
of the boats; the visitations to the chalutiers; 
the carnival in the afternoon; and the two 
grand balls during the night and early morning. 

Was this another “exception”? Perhaps— 


but the Pardon at Saint-Malo is not yet listed 
as a “principal” Pardon. Others — such as 
Rumengol in June, Locronan in July, and Le 
Folgoet in September are considered more 
“important.” And there are over forty Pardons 
in the Bretagne region! 


3. On Feb. 10, 1953, while waiting at the 
station for the train to Rennes, I purchased a 
copy of Ouest-France and read on the front 
page a story of a maritime accident. The Ville- 
d’Ys, a fishing boat from Douarnenez, had sunk 
after a collision with the France-Libre of 
Concarneau. The man next to me commented on 
the headline, and I asked him if he knew the old 
legend. He smiled and said that it was a ridicu- 
lous question. Then, with almost as much 
interest as Paul Sébillot, he related the fasci- 
nating tale of the City of Ys (or Is), covered 
by the sea many years ago as the result of the 
acts of a wicked princess. The narrator was 
not a folklore specialist. He had a shoe store 
in Bretagne. 


4. Perhaps there are a few adults who re- 
member the old legends, then. But what of the 
younger readers of Tarzan and Tintin? On 
Nov. 3, 1952, I received a letter from Mlle. M. 
Schwander, librarian at the Bibliothéque Mu- 
nicipale at Montbéliard. She wrote that “the 
little children of the region of Montbéliard 
know la Tantairie much better than father 
Noél.” Who is la Tante Arie—a modern cartoon 
creation? Certainly not. La Tante Arie prob- 
ably either dates back to the countess Henri- 
ette who lived in the 15th century, or to an 
ancient goddess, Arie, honored in Gaule. A 
benevolent fairy, according to legend, she lives 
in caverns, and is sometimes described as 
standing with her feet apart—on two hills 
separated by a distance of four hundred 
metres.? And the children of Montbéliard still 
remember her today. 


5. Even in the field of “legend-making,” 
there are occasional surprises in modern 
France. For example, in November 1952, at 
Boulogne-Sur-Mer, the spire of the Basilica of 
Notre Dame was bent and twisted by a storm. 
A short time afterwards it “seemed to draw 
itself up and stood erect again.” The A.F.P., 
reporting the event, wrote: “The strange event 
was witnessed by hundreds of persons. No one 
has yet explained the phenomenon, and many 
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local inhabitants are already talking of a 


9 993 


‘miracle’. 


It is interesting to speculate on the possible 
development of a “new” legend in an “age of 
science.” And the incident at Boulogne-Sur- 
Mer would seem to have that quality of sincere 
faith found in some lovely religious legends of 
old. 


For the more established religious custom 
with a folklore background, we have only to 
note that on December 8, 1952, the windows 
of many of the houses of Lyon were lit up 
with candles, a custom originating on Dec. 8, 
1852. 


These illustrations, of course, should not 
encourage us to reach any overly optimistic 
generalizations concerning the state of folk- 
lore in France today. Certainly, for each of 
these isolated examples of light, one can find 
strong counteracting shadows, There can be no 
denying, for example, that much of the spirit 
of the “hearth, pipe, and story-telling days” 
has been lost, or that considerable artificial or 
planned folklore has been substituted for the 
natural. It is equally lamentable that some 
French folklore groups have today distorted 
their function to include the puritanical, often 
unreasonable disciplining of young people. 
These, and other elements, do not permit any 


extreme optimism in the drawing of 
conclusions. 

What we can conclude, however, is that folk- 
lore in France is certainly far from dead, And 
that those who are already placing on it Arnold 
van Gennep’s Manuel de Folklore Francais 
Contemporain as a final magnificent monument, 
while they turn to “fresher fields,” are being 
premature. 

We can justifiably say, too, that folklore in 
France requires continued field study by Amer- 
icans, The at-home analysis of works by Car- 
noy, Roussey, and others is very useful, but 
it is not enough. Indeed, there will remain this 
need for active field work in France for as 
long a time as we believe that books can never 
fully replace on-the-spot observation. 

Finally, if we seek an understanding of other 
people in this time of crisis, we may conclude 
that today is not the moment to cut ourselves 
off from any source of information. And, 
although folklore in France has lost strength, 
it still remains one useful guide to an under- 
standing of the behavior of the French. 


1A free-lance writer in the field of Etampois folklore 
told me in Paris in February 1953 that he was 100,000 
francs in debt as a result of expenses incurred in pre- 
paring a small book of folklore materials. 

2 See Edgard Coulon, Contes et Légendes, Montbéli- 
ard, Société Anonyme d’Imprimerie Montbéliardaise, 
1930, p. 10. 

Italics mine. 


A United States History Card Game 


FLORENCE C. BOWLES 
Highland Park, Michigan 


Here is a United States history card game 
that can be made by pupils in school hours. 
The class can make one set of cards for play 
in class and then each pupil, if he wishes, can 
duplicate it for play at home. The game has 
the interest of any card game with the added 
advantage of giving drill in the important facts 
of our history. And, far more important than 
any memory drill, selecting the facts to be used 
in the game is a nice test of judgment; the 
class time used in deciding on them is well 
spent. These facts emphasize the continuity of 
history. They demonstrate that the present is 


a structure that has been built up, stone by 
stone, by the decisions and the events of the 
past. 

Divide the class into small ad hoc commit- 
tees. From their study of the United Nations 
procedures they will be acquainted with this 
term. To each committee the teacher assigns 
for study a certain number of the presidential 
administrations that they have covered in class 
study; or the class, working as one committee, 
can do this. Each ad hoc committee, then, 
meeting separately, carefully reviews the ad- 
ministrations assigned to it and selects the two 
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events in the administration of each president 
that have had the greatest influence on the 
historical and political developments of our 
times. Possibly the eighth and ninth grades 
may need a guided discussion before they can 
arrive at their decisions. When the committees 
have finally determined upon their entries, 
have all of them meet in executive session for 
a vote on the events chosen by each small 
committee. 


The Game: 


For each president they will need two cards. 
(The ordinary manila cardboard folder will 


yield eighteen cards, approximately three 
inches by four inches.) On one card write or 
type the name of a president, on the other the 
two most important events of his administra- 
tion, as approved by the class. 


Object of play: 

To form in one’s hand matched sets of two 
cards, one with the name of the president, the 
other with the two facts considered the most 
important in his administration. 


Rules of the game: 


The rules for cutting, shuffling, dealing, and 
play can be either those of Rummy, Authors, 
or Old Maid. 


Russian Education — For What ? 


EUGENE D. NICHOLS 
Urbana High School, Urbana, Illinois 


The educational system of the U.S.S.R. pre- 
sents a strongly centralized bureaucracy, such 
as is common in the business and governments 
of all totalitarian states. Its characteristic 
feature is centralized control and direction. 
Supreme control of the secondary schools is 
vested in the Commissariat of Education of 
the Central Soviet in Moscow, a board headed 
by the Commissar of People’s Education, which 
supervises instruction through the commis- 
sariats of education of the republics, districts, 
regions, and villages. The qualities which a 
Russian citizen must have are rigidly defined; 
therefore the Russian leaders are absolutely 
clear in their own minds about the kind of 
society for which they are educating. Any 
questions as to how the young people ought to 
act upon various political and social issues are 
given clear-cut answers by the leaders. 

The supreme goal of the Russian school is 
to educate communists. The qualities of a com- 
munist are defined by the Communist Party, 
and their attainment must be the sole desire of 
every citizen. A communist must devote him- 
self to the cause of the working class, he must 
be able to fight for the proletarian ideals, and 
he must hold a materialistic point of view con- 
cerning the laws of development of nature and 
of human society. 


High value is placed in Russian schools on 


guarding youth against the influence of non- 
communist ideas. Andrei Zhdanov made this 
plain when he said: 


The political education of our young genera- 
tion has a particularly great significance. 
The Soviet regime cannot tolerate a non- 
partisan education of our youth, an educa- 
tion which makes them indifferent to politics. 
Our young people must be protected from 
pernicious alien influences, and training and 
education must be organized in the spirit of 
bolshevik ideals. Only in this way is it pos- 
sible to rear a generation of daring builders 
of socialism, people who believe in the crea- 
tiveness of our cause, who are cheerful and 
unafraid of any difficulty, and who are pre- 
pared to overcome any difficulty. 


The Russian educational leaders invariably 
agree that a child must be given a point of 
view, for they think that through a loss of 
point of view, decay in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child sets in. Education, therefore, 
is identified with the term propaganda, which 
implies the process of explaining to the masses 
the ideals held by the Communist Party 
through the medium of select groups, such as 
Communist Party members, political and social 
leaders, teachers, etc. The function of teachers 
is to disseminate Communism among youth; 
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for this purpose, a close tie between the teach- 
ers and the propaganda apparatus of the party 
is maintained. 

In defining the aims and objectives of educa- 
tion, the educational experts are not consulted, 
nor are the interests of the young people taken 
into consideration. The aims and objectives are 
derived rather from the needs and interests 
of the Soviet State as seen by the Communist 
Party. The party exercises complete control 
over the educational process by a careful selec- 
tion and training of teachers, and by having 
many basic text-books, especially those dealing 
with the social sciences, written by party mem- 
bers. Consequently, the school becomes one of 
the political tools for the propagation of the 
doctrine of world revolution, the overthrow of 
the world bourgeoisie, and the establishment 
of communism. The Russian children are taught 
to hate the capitalist world, which, supposedly, 
plots a war against the “peaceful” citizens of 
the Soviet Union, and to believe that the 
capitalists of all countries are united for the 
purpose of suppressing the revolts of workers. 
The children are assured, however, that the 
toilers of the whole world will be on their side 
in the coming battle. 

Russian leaders consider any activity which 
does not contribute to the growth of commun- 
ism superfluous. Lenin held that the struggle 
for strengthening and perfecting communism 
was basic in the development of any society 
and any individual and that all growth, educa- 
tion, and teaching should center about this 
struggle. The leaders believe that the commu- 
nistic way of thinking and living is the only 
right way; therefore, children must be helped 
to find it. The Soviet theorists view the present 
period as a period of transition from Capital- 
ism to Socialism, a period in which both the 
capitalistic and socialistic elements are inter- 
mingled. In the struggle of these opposing 
forces, the child will be confused unless he is 
placed on the “right side.” School is one of the 
agencies responsible for placing the child on 
the “right track.” The educational authorities 
agree that full advantage should be taken of 
the pliability of early childhood to mould the 
child in the ways of communism. They are 
careful to guard youth against the ways of the 
bourgeoisie, for the further they go in them, 
the harder it will be to re-educate them. 


Party guidance and control are not confined 
to political and economic matters, but extend 
to scientific, cultural and personal problems of 
organizations and individuals. Molotov’s state. 
ment, when reporting the results of a confer- 
ence of biologists, is an example of the party’s 
influence on science: “The scientific discussion 
on biological problems was conducted under 
the directing influence of our Party. The guid- 
ing ideas of Comrade Stalin, opening up new 
and broad perspectives in scientific and prac- 
tical work, were decisive in this connection.” 
Scientific and cultural institutions are closely 
supervised to insure the dissemination of com- 
munistic ideas, 


The Communist Party sees the whole world 
as a populace divided, not by geographical 
boundaries, but by class divisions. It strives to 
strengthen the international contacts so that 
the ideological influence of the Soviet Union 
upon the toilers of the world will be assured. 
Those workers who come in contact with inter- 
national representatives are given particularly 
thorough training in the Marxist-Leninist in- 
terpretation of “the laws of international 
development.” 


The Communist Party holds that religion is 
used by the capitalists as a means of subordi- 
nating the masses of workers and exploiting 
them. Lenin wrote that “Marxism regards all 
modern religions and churches, all religious 
organizations as organs of bourgeois reaction, 
serving to drug the minds of the working class 
and to perpetuate their exploitation.’ Conse- 
quently, there is no place for any kind of 
religious instruction in the Russian school. 
However, the Communist Party leaders insist 
that the religious question should not be made 
a major issue in communist propaganda. They 
are aware of the widespread religious beliefs 
among the workers and the peasants, and 
violent anti-religious propaganda might lead 
to the resentment of the believing masses or 
even might endanger the Soviet regime. Accord- 
ingly, vigorous, but cautious, anti-religious 
propaganda is recommended by the communist 
leaders. The church is separated from the state, 
and the school is separated from the church 
and converted into an agency for the dissemi- 
nation of anti-religious views. 
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Communist leaders accept the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
Soviet Union as an accomplished fact. They 
believe that every day they are winning 
millions of the toiling masses to their side 
because of the fact that the Communist Party 
exercises a dictatorship against the exploiters. 
The party sees as its next task the establish- 
ment of communism in the entire world. Until 
this is achieved, everything must be subordi- 
nated to the task of successfully developing 
the class struggle. 

The Russian school attempts to raise a new 


Anarchy in State Government 
Is Not Democracy 


J. L. BUSEY 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


The streamlining of state government is 
neither new nor startling. It is not undemo- 
cratic. It is not the monopoly of any one party. 
Such criticisms of state reorganization simply 
becloud the issue, and are irrelevant to the 
question. 

As long ago as 1917 Governor Frank O. Low- 
den of Illinois achieved a reorganization of his 
state government. Since that time over half the 
states of the Union have followed Illinois’ lead, 
either by statute or by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

For over a century, the agencies, commis- 
sions, bureaus, boards and departments in the 
states multiplied like mushrooms. These units 
of administration were largely formless, head- 
less, and unaccountable to the executive, to the 
legislature, or to the people. Because of a colo- 
nial fear of the King’s governors, the jumble 
of the executive branch was further embel- 
lished by the popular election of officials such 
as the superintendent of public instruction, the 
secretary of state, the attorney general, the 
state treasurer, and others. In such chaotic ad- 
ministrations, the governor, elected to fulfill 
legislative and popular policy, had only the most 
piece-meal control over limited phases of gov- 


generation of youth. Moral values of the indi- 
vidual, as well as all other values, are judged 
in the light of the principles of the Communist 
Party. The party holds that only that which 
contributes to the establishment of communism 
is morally good. 
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ernment activity ; presumably elected to “faith- 
fully execute the laws,” he could neither serve 
as the head of administration nor could he take 
responsibility before the electorate. Hardly any- 
one was responsible to anybody; and the ballot 
was lengthened to the unutterable befuddle- 
ment of the voter and the sabotaging of popular 
controls. 

There are times when an over-emphasis on 
“efficiency” may detract from the democratic 
process. For example, Mussolini made the trains 
run on time; and many Italians may have pre- 
ferred some confusion in train schedules to the 
tyranny of Fascism. A principal faith of Ameri- 
cans has fortunately been in the democratic 
participation and protection of many, even if 
efficiency were thereby sacrificed. 

Happily, there is nothing undemocratic about 
administrative reorganization of state govern- 
ment. In fact, it may even strengthen popular 
participation in government. It shortens the 
ballot and places executive responsibility in the 
hands of the governor, where all eyes may see 
him in action. 

In Britain and in Canada the people elect 
their parliamentary representatives. The ex- 
ecutive is chosen by, and responsible to, the 
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parliaments. At election time the British or 
Canadian voter is given a ballot the size of a 
postcard, containing two or three names. He 
knows for whom he votes, and what he expects 
from his vote. His consciousness of government, 
and of his representative’s performance, is 
thereby made acute. No one has contended that 
this process has done anything to whittle away 
democracy. 


In much public thinking, democracy consists 
in the popular election of everyone from con- 
stable to dog-catcher. No idea could be more 
muddling to democracy, nor more damaging to 
popular control of government. Legislatures 
make policy; they decide what the administra- 
tion is to do. Democracy requires that legisla- 
tures be elected. It also demands that the elec- 
tion of policy-makers, of law-makers, be an 
understandable matter to the voters, uncom- 
plicated by the inclusion on the ballot of up to 
one hundred other names of candidates for 
state and local administrative offices. Finally, 
democracy requires that the administration 
have clear lines of responsibility which lead 
directly to the governor, and thence to the peo- 
ple—either by way of the legislature, as in the 
British system, or directly, as in the United 
States national government and in greater or 
lesser degree in about half the states of the 
Union. 

No responsible person contends that the 
United States Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Labor, Secretary of Defense, Secretary of the 
Interior, Postmaster General, Attorney Gen- 
eral, or other administrative heads should be 
popularly elected. The President is chosen to 
head the administrative branch of the United 
States government. If something goes wrong 
in the Department of Commerce or in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the President may be 
held responsible in the next election. It would 
be absurd to propose that the United States 
national government would be more democratic 
if characterized by administrative departments 
that rode off in all directions, according to their 
separate interpretations of the people’s will. 
Yet this is precisely what the opponents of 
state reorganization wish to perpetuate in their 
own governments. 


It would belabor the point to mention the 
array of authorities who have advocated reor- 


ganization of state administrative structures, 
There are the Council of State Governments, 
the Brookings Institution, the National Munici- 
pal League, Griffenhagen and Associates, and 
the Institute of Public Administration, among 
many others. Innumerable political scientists 
have proposed state administrative reorgani- 
zation. 

It is important that we outline in brief form 
what these authorities have indicated as the 
minimum essentials of state reorganization: 

1. A grouping together in single depart. 
ments of agencies performing similar 
functions. 

2. Elimination of the use of boards and com. 
missions for administration, and their re- 
placement by single heads upon whom 
responsibility may be fixed. 

3. Appointment and removal of department 
heads by the governor; a definite under- 
standing that the governor, responsible to 
the legislature and to the electorate, is 
“boss” in administration. 

4. Creation of a governor’s cabinet, as in 
the national government. 

It would be interesting to review the reor- 
ganization and streamlining of administration 
which have occurred by constitutional revision 
in New York, Missouri, Georgia, Virginia, and 
Massachusetts; or by a combination of consti- 
tutional revision and statutory law in New 
Jersey; or by statutory action alone in some 
twenty-two other states, where constitutional 
provisions did not hamper such reorganization. 

Suffice it to say here that the important deci- 
sions to be made in 1954 by state governments 
require that effective popular controls be insti- 
tuted. It is essential that voters and the voters’ 
representatives must today be placed in full 
control of the administration of their laws, 
through the creation of lines of responsibility 
which are definite and precise. In 1854 it was 
not dangerous for state governments to be out 
of control. It is extremely perilous today. 

It would be idle to suggest that state admin- 
istrative reorganization, or any other device, 
can by itself solve all the problems of state 
government. An enhanced gubernatorial power 
must be accompanied by an alert public and 
legislative vigilance, if that power is not to be 
abused. As new problems arise which require 
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the creation of new state agencies, even the 
best organizational apparatus can become disor- 
ganized. Mechanisms, such as continuous re- 
organization, the short ballot, and legislative 
supervision of gubernatorial action, are avail- 
able for the solution of such difficulties in re- 
organization. 


State and local government is a living part 
of everyday popular democracy. The creation of 
effective responsibility by administrative agen- 
cies to the legislature and to the public is one 


important step in the strengthening of electoral 
controls where government has the most mean- 
ing to the voter. 


A preservation of administrative anarchy in 
state and local government will induce con- 
tinued encroachment by the national govern- 
ment into areas traditionally reserved to the 
states For this development, the advocates of 
administrative chaos must share at least a part 
of the blame. 


The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BooDIsH 


Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ORGANIZING AND EVALUATING INFORMATION! 
Key Guides to Organizing and Evaluating 
Information 
Organizing and evaluating information are 
simultaneous processes, since to arrange ideas 
systematically necessitates, or at least implies, 
some judgment with respect to the relative 
values of the different ideas under considera- 
tion. For the student, this process means, in 
essence, to bring order out of what may seem 
to him a mass of confused and complicated 
facts. To help the student develop the necessary 
skills inherent in organizing and evaluating 
information he should first be familiarized with 

the following key guides: 

A. Recognition of Main and Subordinate 

Points. 

B. Distinction between Relevant and Irrele- 

vant Data. 

Logical Arrangement of Ideas. 

. Definition of Key Terms. 

. Description of Key Persons Involved. 

. Indication of Time and Place of Events. 

. Indication of Time Sequence of Events. 

. Recognition of Cause and Effect Relation- 
ships. 

The meaning and importance of each of the 
above key guides to organizing and evaluating 
data are self-evident. However, a few addi- 
tional and very pertinent points should be 
made about some of them. 


meow 


‘This is the third of a series of articles on social 
Studies skills, portions of which appear in the current 
Yearbook of the National Council for Social Studies. 


Organizing and evaluating usually involve 
certain basic assumptions. Frequently, these 
assumptions are inherent in the meaning of 
key terms (D) embodied in the statement of 
the problems or issues. However, when the 
subject under consideration is relatively new, 
or if the issues involved are controversial, as 
they frequently are in the social studies, it will 
be advisable for the student to define the key 
terms and to state exactly the basic assump- 
tions. Any pro or con discussion of such topics 
as socialized medicine, or the nationalization 
of major industries, for example, must be pre- 
ceded by a definition of terms and a statement 
of any assumptions, 


If the subject under consideration involves 
or is associated with one or more key personali- 
ties (E), who may not be too well known to 
the prospective audience, it is desirable to in- 
clude brief explanatory statements about them. 
A topic like reciprocal tariffs might well in- 
clude a brief description of Cordell Hull and 
the role he played in connection with them. 
Similarly, when the subject deals with events 
of historic or geographic significance (F), it 
is well to make specific reference to the time 
and place the events occurred. The Industrial 
Revolution, for example, is relatively specific 
with reference to time and geographic location. 
At the same time, when a series of events (G) 
are significant to the subject under considera- 
tion, it is helpful to indicate their time- 
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sequence. Thus, if the student is organizing 
data about The Causes of World War II or 
The Formation of The United Nations, the 
time-sequence of events becomes an important 
part of the presentation. 


Perhaps the most important guides necessary 
to organizing and evaluating information are 
those having to do with recognizing and under- 
standing the varied relationships that may 
exist among a given collection of facts. These 
broad skills include: the ability to classify 
facts under main and subordinate headings 
(A), and to arrange them in a logical order 
(C); the ability to distinguish between rele- 
vant and irrelevant data (B); and the ability 
to recognize the degree of cause and effect 
relationships between two or more facts (H). 
The latter point, in particular, is of extreme 
importance. For the immature mind, cause 
and effect relationships are not always easily 
discernible. Frequently, spatial or chrono- 
logical propinquity of events, which may have 
only a coincidental relationship, is misin- 
terpreted for cause and effect. Similar con- 
fusion may arise with respect to data that 
have only a relationship of correlation (a 
definite association that is predictable but not 
necessarily causal). Recognizing that a rela- 
tionship exists is a valuable skill. But, being 
able to recognize the degree or specific kind 
of relationship with respect to cause and effect 
is fundamental to the whole process of organ- 
izing and evaluating information. 


Suggested Pupil Activities For Locating and 
Gathering Information 


1. Locating Information in the Library 

a. Write down the topic on a 3x5 card 

b. Look in the library index card file for 
books listed under the topic 

c. If there are no books listed under the topic, 
look under a related topic. For example, 
if you wish to find books for the topic: 
“The Civil War,” you can also check under 
such related topics as: “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” “Slavery,” “Ulysses S. Grant,” 
“Robert E. Lee,” “Emancipation Procla- 
mation,” etc. 

d. For each book listed, write down on your 
3x5 card the library number of the book, 
the name of the author, and the title. 

e.If you desire information that will give 


you a quick overview of the topic, you can 
look in one of the several encyclopedias, 
Here, also, you may want to examine the 
information under several of the related 
topics, as described in “‘c.” 
2. Locating Information in a Book 
After obtaining one or more books, the next 
step is to locate the particular information 
which deals with the topic. The following are 
suggested procedures. 

a. Look in the table of contents. Some tables 
of contents give a detailed analysis of the 
subjects or topics treated under each 
chapter. 

b. Check with the index the pages given for 
the principal and related topics on which 
you want information. 

c.Skim through the book pages. Turn the 
pages rapidly, glancing at the main head- 
ings, and reading a few sentences under 
each. 

3. Gathering Information from Books—Out- 
lining a Chapter 

a. Write down the major or central theme of 
the chapter. This is usually the chapter 
heading. If there is no chapter heading, 
the first few paragraphs generally de 
scribe the major theme or purpose of the 
chapter. 

b. Thumb through the pages of the chapter 
and locate the different subdivisions of 
the chapter. They will generally appear 
in print different from that of the main 
text material. 

c. List the major subdivisions under the 
central theme, leaving adequate space 
(judge by the amount of text material 
under each subdivision) for subsequent 
notations, as follows: 


I. Major or Central Theme (Chapter 

Heading) 

A. Sub-topic (chapter subdivision) 
2. Subsequent notations 
3. 

B. Sub-topic (chapter subdivisions) 
2. 


2. Subsequent notations 
3. 


d. Read text material under each sub-topic. 
Decide which are the important points oF 
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facts discussed or described under each. 
Write these down under the subdivisions 
shown in the sample outline above. 
4, Outlining a Topic or Problem 
Before gathering your information, it may 
be well to break down (outline) the topic into 
various subdivisions on the basis of your own 
knowledge of the topic. For example, let us 
assume that you want to find information on 
the subject: “How to Deal With Inflation.” 
a. Write down the topic on a sheet of paper. 
b. Think of the questions or associations that 
come to your mind in connection with in- 
flation. Write these down as the sub-topics 
of your subject. For example, such ques- 
tions may come to your mind as, “What 
is inflation?” “What causes inflation?” 
“What are the effects of inflation?” “How 
can we prevent inflation?” “How can we 
deal with inflation?” ‘“‘What is the role of 
government in dealing with inflation?” 
Your initial outline may then be as 
follows: 
How To Deal With Inflation 
. Definition 
Causes 
Effects of inflation 
. Methods of dealing with inflation 
E. Role of government 
c. Using the book or books you have located 
which deal with the topic, skim through 
the pages covering the subject and locate 
the various sub-topics and important 
points discussed in the book. Use these to 
modify and enlarge your outline, which 
may then appear as follows: 
How To Deal With Inflation 
A. Nature of inflation 
1. Definition 
2. Historical aspects 
B. Causes 
1. Excess money 
2. Searcity of goods 
3. Psychological causes 


d 


C. Effects of inflation 
1. Disruption of economic life 
a. Decline in purchasing power 
b. Effect on defense 
2. Effect on labor-management 
relations 
3. Effect on people with fixed incomes 
D. Methods of dealing with inflation 
1. Role of government 
a. Price and wage stabilization 
b. Rationing 
ec. Taxation and bond selling 
2. Role of banks 
3. Role of individual consumer 


. After outlining the topic as described, 


proceed to read the information you have 
located in the books and fill in the details 
of the outine. 


5. Drawing Conclusions 


a. 


b. 


Select a controversial topic which is 
treated in several sources (books, peri- 
odicals, speakers, etc.) 

Secure information on these topics from 
available sources. 


c. Analyze information as follows: 


(1) What is the problem? 

(2) What different solutions are pro- 
posed ? 

(3) What are the major arguments pro- 
posed for the various solutions of the 
problem? 

(4) What are the major arguments pro- 
posed in opposition to the given 
solutions? 

(5) What persons, groups, or organiza- 
tions support or oppose the given 
solutions? 

(6) Which groups or persons seem least 
biased? 

(7) What problems are left unsolved or 
what new problems arise if any of 
the solutions are adopted? 

(8) Summarize the answers to these ques- 
tions, 
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Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


The U. S. Office of Education recently re- 
leased a new 172-page bulletin, A Directory of 
2660 16 mm. film libraries, for sale by the 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Priced at 50 cents, this 
revised and enlarged directory is a state-by- 
state and city-by-city list of sources from which 
16 mm. films can be borrowed or rented. 


FILMS 
In Black and White, 20 minutes. Sound. Sale. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Discoveries through the ages which have 
made the printed word the most important 
contribution to civilization are dramatized. 


Bread Making, 11 minutes. Color or black and 
white, Sale. Paul Hoeffler Productions, 7934 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Cal. 


The story of bread making portrays in 
accurate detail the many steps in the efficient 
operation of a modern bakery. We see the 
making of bread dough; how it is mixed in 
huge machines; brought to the proper condition 
for baking in air conditioned rooms; divided 
into loaves; baked, sliced and packaged ready 
for delivery. 


Cotton Plantation. Sound. Color or black and 
white. Paul Hoeffler Productions. 

Tells the story of cotton from seed to har- 
vest. Methods of developing a new seed variety 
are shown, followed by scenes of preparing 
the soil; planting, cultivating, weeding, spray- 
ing the fields with insecticides and other 
chemicals. 


Tides, 10 minutes. 1 reel. Black and white. 
Sale. Almanac Films, 516 5th Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


If you have ever lived near the sea the 
regular changing tides have no doubt been a 
source of wonder, By actual scenes and ani- 
mated figures, we find the answers which are 
really simple, but they add to our ever increas- 


ing knowledge of the complexity of nature, 


Seminole of the Everglades. 21 minutes. Sound, 
Color. Free loan. Alan Shilin Productions, 
450 W. 56 St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Deep in the recesses of Florida, in the Ever- 
glades,—the unconquered Seminole proudly 
strives to preserve the life and dignity of his 
nation within a nation. Besieged for more than 
half a century by American troops, who battled 
persistently to move him to Oklahoma, and by 
the ominous swamp relentlessly threatening 
his very existence, the Seminole Indians refuse 
to be conquered. His way of life, traditions, 
pursuits, and daily life are superbly and color- 
fully depicted. 


North American Moves Ahead. 20 minutes. 
Sound. Color. Free loan. Modern Talking 
Picture Service Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Opening with a youngster’s discovery of an 
arrowhead near a filling station, the film traces 
the evolution of highways from Indian trails 
to express turnpikes. 


Meet the Sioux Indian. 1 reel. Color. Sale. Muril 
Deusing Film Productions, 5427 W. Howard 
Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

The picture presents the Indian most famil- 
iar to the classroom—the Sioux Indian. It tells 
in simple style the direct relationship of a 
primitive people to their environment. 


The Nationals. 29 minutes. Sound. Color. Serv- 
ice charge $2.50. Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 

This film depicts the story of model aircraft 
building and flying. It shows the story of a boy 
who laboriously builds his own flying models. 


Tillers of the Soil. 10 minutes. Sound. Black 
and white. Republic Pictures Corp. 630 Ninth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Through historical approach, the film de 
scribes the values of farming. A father tells his 
son about the problems of farmers. He points 
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out how complicated the problem has become 

with conservation, federal assistance, better 

produce, etc. The boy becomes aware of the 
important place of the farmer in American 
economy. 

Royal Scotland, 9 minutes. Color. Sale, rental. 
British Information Services. 

This film gives us a tour of the Scottish 
seene, and places associated with Britain’s 
Royal Family. Spectacular shots of the tradi- 
tional Highland sports and dancing are in- 
cluded, as well as impressive scenes of the 
breath-taking mountains and lochs. 

Look Who’s Driving. 9 minutes. Sound. Color. 
Free loan, Public Educ. Dept., Aetna Life 
Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Charlie is a careful driver. He sees others 
who fight for the right of way as children, 
arguing over possession of a plaything, Then 
one day he too reverts to childishness by losing 
control of htimself and his car. Charlie learns 
his lesson and lives. / 


FILMSTRIP 


New Power from the Atom. 57 frames. Sale. 
$2.50. Office of Educ. Activities, The N. Y. 
Times, Times Sq., New York, N. Y. 

The film examines the development of power- 
ful new atomic weapons and what they mean 
to us in terms of the tense world situation, It 
outlines the theoretical composition of the 
atom, explaining how atoms give off energy. 
It is illustrated with cartoons, photographs, 
maps and diagrams. 

Evolution of the Modern Farm. Based on the 
book “Land of Plenty” by B. S. Gittins. 
Series of 4 black and white strips, with 


captions. Set of 4 is $10.50, each one is $3.00. 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 So. Robertson 

Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

1. Progress with the Plow and Harrow, 41 
frames. 

The story begins with the crude forked stick 
which was the earliest known tool for prepara- 
tion of the land to grow crops. It traces the 
improvements in tools for plowing and harrow- 
ing from early Colonial days when wooden 
plows, drawn by oxen, were still in use to the 
present usage of powerful tractor-drawn 
implements. 

2. Planting and Cultivating. 32 frames. 

During the times when most field work was 
done with a hoe, there was always a struggle 
to grow food, and a constant threat of famine. 
Gradually machines were invented to plant 
such crops as grains, corn, potatoes, and cotton, 
and to cultivate and fertilize them. 

3. Harvesting Methods. 45 frames. 

The change in harvesting methods from the 
time of the hand sickle to the present day of 
modern combines is one of the most interesting 
stories of American invention. The film shows 
how not only wheat but also other crops are 
now harvested by efficient machines which 
have relieved hunger and much human toil. 
4. Machines for a Land of Plenty. 25 frames. 

With the advent of sources of power on the 
farm, many machines to do a great variety of 
jobs became practical. These developments 
have advanced dairying, raising other live 
stock, and culture of fruits and vegetables. By 
fostering more diversified crops they have 
added to farm income and made a better life 
for farm families. 


News and Comment 


R. T. SoLIs-COHEN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


T V COMMERCIALS 
A viewer of T V commercials must be im- 
pressed with the resourceful ingenuity of their 
advertisers. In order to seize and hold the 
Viewers’ attention for their product, adver- 
tisers must not only use all the psychological 


and dramatic devices at their command but 
must find new advantages to tout for a product 
that seems to have very few actual reasons to 
commend it. 

Many people have been disgusted with T V 
commercials. To discover prevailing attitudes 
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toward this type of advertising the opinions 
of prominent and highly respected citizens 
have been sought. 

Edward L. Bernays (26 East 64th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y.), a public relations coun- 
sel, made a survey in which he obtained the 
opinions of businessmen, educators and others 
concerning the quality and effectiveness of T V 
commercials. 

The majority of persons who replied to the 
questions in the survey believe that T V com- 
mercials at present do not serve the “public 
interest, convenience and necessity.” 

Some recommended that exaggerated and 
false claims be eliminated and that some board 
of censorship, preferably elected by the com- 
mercial enterprises themselves, be established 
to censor all commercials. 


NEW FILMS FROM BRITAIN 


Films issued by the British Information 
Services are always well done. It is true that 
these Services do not indicate the grade levels 
at which these films can be used most 
effectively. 

Most of their new films concern Great 
Britain, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and their territories. 

However, there are a number of exceptions. 
A new black and white film, The United States 
presents a full length film history of the United 
States from the landing of the Pilgrims to 
World War II. The film is five reels in length, 
runs for 45 minutes and can be rented for 
$6.00. 

A film which should be very useful in a unit 
on textiles and clothing is Fabrics of the 
Future, which is concerned with natural and 
synthetic textiles. 

Three timely films are Does Jt Matter What 
You Think? a discussion of the formation and 
importance of public opinion; Voices Under the 
Sea, which deals with the maintenance of the 
undersea cable networks; and The White Con- 
tinent. The last in technicolor portrays the 
activities of the joint Norwegian, British and 
Swedish expedition to Queen Maud Land in 
the Antarctic, from its departure from Europe 
to the establishment of its base. 

For the more efficient distribution of British 
films to all parts of the United States, the 
British Information Services has established 


eleven depositories in the United States. In 

addition to the parent office in New York, there 

are depositories in Houston, Dallas, Washing. 

ton, Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, San 

Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Boston, 
CORONET FILMS 

Coronet Films (65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago, Ill.) has issued three films on English 
History from earliest times through the Tudor 
Period. In contrast to the British Information 
Services, Coronet Films indicate the grade 
levels at which films can be shown with effec. 
tiveness. 

One of their interesting new films is called 
“Johnny Appleseed: A Legend of Frontier 
Life” (114 reels, sound, color $137.50 or B. & 
W. $68.75.) This film is recommended for 
primary, intermediate, junior high and adult 
audiences, 

Johnny Appleseed appeals strongly to fourth 
graders who, as a group, relish tall tales about 
legendary heroes. 

For intermediate and junior high school 
grades, Coronet has issued three one-reel, 
sound, color films. One called Five Colorful 
Birds, shows the goldfinch, cedar wax-wing, 
scarlet tanager, woodpecker and eastern blue- 
bird. Birds of the Dooryard shows robins, 
yellow warblers, eastern phoebes, yellow- 
shafted flickers, cardinals, tree swallows, house 
wrens and purple martins; and Birds of the 
Countryside permits the audience to see and 
hear the indigo bunting, eastern kingbird, 
marsh hawk, sparrow hawk, | nighthawk, 
mourning dove, meadowlark, and killdeer. 

The films stress the value of these birds to 
man, 

For junior high school through college levels, 
Coronet has published a new American Lit- 
erature series of films from Colonial times 
through the twentieth century. These films 
are each one reel long and may be had in sound 
and color or in black and white. 

Each of these films on American literature 
stresses its contemporary scene and its social 
and economic problems. 


CIO FILMs 
The National C.I.0. (Department of Educa- 
tion and Research 718 Jackson Place N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) issues films for rental. 
Two of the films listed seek to stimulate 
civic interest and performance of one’s civi¢ 
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duty: You Can Do It and Clinton, A Political 
Story. 

Two deal with discrimination: Joe Davis, 
American and The High Wall. 

World Trade for Better Living shows how 
the exchange of goods and services between 
countries of the world contributes to the wel- 
fare of the world’s peoples. 

Afganistan Moves Ahead (UN Screen Maga- 
tine No. 16) describes how the UN Technical 
Assistance Program has helped nations isolated 
historically and geographically. It illustrates 
how a simple change in the method of harvest- 
ing wheat helped improve the lives of millions. 

With this film, the CIO recommends that its 
pamphlet, Odds Are Up To You, be used. 

Common Ground is a CIO film which deals 
with the interrelationship of prosperity for 
the farmer and the worker. 

Rubber Workers Go to School describes the 
classes attended by CIO rubber workers to 
improve their union and their community. 

School and Community is a cartoon film 
which suggests what labor can do to improve 
the school system. 

Animals Unlimited shows live animals filmed 
ina large South African animal park. 
National Association of Manufacturers’ Films 

In contrast to the well annotated, lively 
descriptions of CIO aids, those listed by the 


National Association of Manufacturers are 
barely listed by name, with the exception of 
their booklets and posters. 

In the NAM “Educational Aids for High 
Schools,” a “Catalog of Materials in Education- 
Industry Cooperation” and a Motion Picture 
Catalog are mentioned without any other com- 
ment which might give an inkling of their 
content. 

The NAM might extend the influence of its 
public relations by emulating the enthusiastic, 
apparently sincere and provocative statements 
of CIO experts. 


SAFETY 


Safety in and around water, for swimmers 
and boaters, is the subject of Water Safety, 
a film published by Young American Films, 
Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. The 
film is one reel long, 16mm., sound, It demon- 
strates safety problems effectively. 

Driving safely on the highway is sought by 
two Aetna Educational Films (Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford 15, Connecti- 
cut). The first, Toward a Generation of Safer 
Drivers, introduces a new classroom teaching 
aid, the Aetna Drivotrainer, which permits one 
teacher to instruct thirty students simultane- 
ously. The second, Look Who’s Driving, demon- 
strates by means of cartoon animations the 
perils of acting irresponsibly behind the wheel. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia 


Foreign Policies of the United States. By Hollis 
W. Barber. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1953. Pp. 602. $4.00. 

In his preface Mr. Barber states that his 
approach to American foreign policy is factual 
rather than critical. He goes on to say, “I am 
one of those who believe that the current prac- 
tice of criticizing our government and its poli- 
ties on the basis of little or no study puts the 
cart before the horse.” This sensitiveness that 
he might exceed the bounds of discreet criti- 
ism perhaps accounts for the fact that Foreign 


Policies of the United States is more valuable 
for its examination of the mechanisms of 
operating a foreign policy than for its analysis 
and evaluation of the bases of American policy. 
Even so, this is a comprehensive and useful 
book that merits the serious consideration of 
college teachers seeking suitable texts for 
courses in United States foreign policy. 

After presenting what he believes to be the 
basic concepts of American foreign policy and 
examining the roles of the different branches 
of the government in shaping it, the author 
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deals in three separate sections with American 
relations with Europe, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the Far East. The last section, 
entitled “The United States and the United 
Nations,” provides an excellent coverage of the 
organization and technical functioning of the 
United Nations, Yet, it seems to this reviewer, 
a more critical approach might have enhanced 
the value of this part of the book by showing 
how the United Nations effects the formulation 
and application of American foreign policy. 
One is apt occasionally to forget, while reading 
this section, that the book is on the subject of 
American foreign policy. 

In his brief concluding remarks the author 
has some thoughtful and sobering advice that 
might be helpful for Americans who want to 
learn to live rationally in a world in conflict. 

The book contains many useful footnotes as 
well as a selected bibliography at the end of 
each chapter. 

PATRICK W. RIDDLEBERGER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


The Army of Tennessee. By Stanley F. Horn. 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. Pp. 503. 
$6.00. 

More than a decade ago the late Dr. Doug- 
lass Southall Freeman pointed out that the 
“greatest gap in Confederate military history 
concerns the Army of Tennessee.” 

This void has been admirably filled by Mr. 
Horn, who has written a detailed account of 
the Army of Tennessee and its four years of 
action against an ever-stronger enemy. 

Seldom in our history has so powerful an 
army been assembled. Never in our history has 
so powerful an army accomplished so little. At 
Nashville, in December of 1864, this army 
received its most decisive defeat. It was the 
most decisive defeat suffered by any Confed- 
erate army in the War Between the States. A 
contemporary observed: “There is not a sadder 
story of this war than the history of this army, 
struggling heroically not only to overcome its 
enemies but to bear up under its leadership.” 

The Tennesseeans never lived up to either 
Federal or Confederate expectations. The Vol- 
unteers were to defend their sector of the CSA, 
but their defenses were poor, and their com- 
manding officers wholly inadequate. As a re- 


sult the normal state of military affairs was 
midway between confusion and chaos. 
Students of the Lost Cause would do wel] 
to read The Army of Tennessee, for Mr. Horn 
does much to explain the weakness in the 
Tennessee sector of the Confederate front. 
GLENN CURTIS SMITH 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Pan-Slavism, Its History and Ideology. By 
Hans Kohn. South Bend, Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1953. Pp. 356. $6.25. 
This is a timely and valuable study. The 

author, Professor Hans Kohn, prolific writer 

and keen student of the phenomenon of nation- 
alism, is on account of his background and 
early years in Prague, “battleground” between 
the Germanic and Slavic world, and his long 
preoccupation with national problems, emi- 
nently qualified to present the first comprehen- 
sive historical survey and analysis of Pan- 

Slavism in the English language. He draws 

upon a wealth of sources in the Slavic lan- 

guages and, with benefit, on secondary mate 
rials in German and French. The study throws 
light on nineteenth and twentieth century 

Europe by focusing attention on the relations 

of the Western and Eastern Slavs with their 

neighbors, Germans of Germany and Austria, 

Hungarians, and Turks, but also upon the 

relations of the Slavic peoples with each other 

and especially with Russia, their “big brother,” 
in the nineteenth century long the only inde 
pendent political entity among the Slavs. 

The reemergence of Pan-Slavism in the 
Second World War as stock in trade of Soviet 
defense and later of Soviet expansionism has 
revived the question as to the relation between 
Pan-Slavism and Soviet foreign policy as well 
as to the actual role of Pan-Slavism in the past 
century. Russian expansion, the author points 
out, was in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies motivated by “Great Russian demands 
and drives and by the ideology of Orthodox 
religion, not by any feeling of Slav community” 
(p. 5). Russian expansionism has preceded the 
ideology of Pan-Slavism by centuries. Soviet 
Russian Communism in the twentieth century, 
while exploiting shrewdly, though hardly with 
ideological consistency, the idea of linguisti¢ 
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and of a rather doubtful ethnic kinship among 
Slavic peoples for its imperialist drive, was, it 
emerges, scarcely motivated by it. 


Pan-Slavism as an idea, expounded by indi- 
vidual Russian thinkers, emphasizing cultural 
and linguistic and to some degree racial kin- 
ship among Slavs, and having also definite 
political connotations, was a product of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. It was 
preceded by professions of Pan-Slavism on the 
part of Slovaks and Czechs, Polish and South- 
Slavic writers in the first half of the century. 
This version of Pan-Slavism originated with 
the Slavs outside of Russia, who lived divided 
among many states and were everywhere polit- 
ically subject, either to the Hohenzollern state, 
or the Habsburg or Ottoman Empires. They 
were culturally submerged and led also a 
socially, economically, and nationally sup- 
pressed existence, Pan-Slavism arose first “as a 
defensive movement” among the intelligentsia 
of these oppressed Western Slavs, springing as 
much from their political weakness as from 
their cultural awakening. Pan-Slavism under 
these circumstances was bound to mean dif- 
ferent things to different Slavic groups. 


The profiles of the main Russian representa- 
tives of Pan-Slavism in the nineteenth century, 
the firebrand Bakunin, the prophet of a socially 
revolutionary sort of Pan-Slavism, of Fadeyev 
and Danilevsky, Dostoevsky, and of the Slavo- 
phile generals Cherniayev and Skobelev, are 
of special interest and are sharply etched. 
Danilevsky’s vision of Russia’s territorial ex- 
pansion under the banner of Pan-Slavism 
seemed to come close to realization, when the 
Western Powers under the pressure of the 
First World War made far-reaching conces- 
sions to their ally in 1915, and became reality 
in World War II. 


World War I had resulted in a “triumph” 
for the Western Slavs, which, however, proved 
shortlived, since it was based upon a weak 
foundation, the temporary eclipse of German as 
Well as of Russian power. Pan-Slavism counted 
thus for a little in the period between the world 
Wars. Since 1939 Soviet Russia cooperated 
With Germany at the expense of Western 
Slavdom. But it rediscovered Pan-Slavism and 
Its propagandistic potentialities when Hitler 
attacked it, and Pan-Slavism for a time became 


part of its “official ideology” (pp. 251-52). 
In the post-war period after the Pan-Slav 
Congress in Belgrade in December, 1946, the 
third great Congress in the history of the Pan- 
Slav idea, Pan-Slavism receded again into the 
background. A deadly blow had been dealt to 
it by the defection of Yugoslavia as well as by 
the excessive growth of Great Russian national- 
ism, the latter causing internal difficulties in 
the Soviet Union as well as tensions behind 
the Iron Curtain as a whole. Stalin’s desire to 
win East-Germany over to his side, may also 
explain why Pan-Slavism is “hardly mentioned 
any longer within the Soviet orbit since 1950.” 
One might add, that in view of Russia’s interest 
in expanding into other directions and along 
other avenues, not inhabited by Slavic peoples, 
in view especially of the Red conquest of China 
and the increasing importance of Asia, Pan- 
Slavism was bound to lose much of its earlier 
propagandistic usefulness. 
Professor Kohn’s richly footnoted work is a 
valuable contribution to the study of Pan- 
Slavism, thoroughly readable and stimulating, 
and impressive for its historic sweep. 
ALFRED D. Low 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary Pea- 
body. By Louise Hall Tharp. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1953. Pp. xii, 367. 
$5.00. 
At a time when there is so much discussion 

of public education and freedom of thought, it 

is fitting to restudy the life of a man who was 
an early champion of both. The story of Horace 

Mann and his remarkable second wife, Mary 

Peabody Mann, is not only a study of two sig- 

nificant personalities, but it is also a review 

of an important period in American history. 

This book again emphasizes the fact that Mr. 

Mann was not only one of the founders of our 

public school system, but also that he was a 

great humanitarian, a successful Congressman 

and a strong opponent of the extension of 
slavery. 

His struggle to make public education a 
vital part of our democratic system is truly 
an inspiring story. To do this he spared neither 
time, energy nor his own private resources. 
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His study of European educational systems 
was a significant contribution to the educa- 
tion of this period. His attempt to carry his 
liberal educational program to the college level 
at Antioch, however, met with real difficulties 
for religious and financial reasons, and because 
of the clash of personalities. 

Horace Mann’s statement after answering 
questions regarding his religious views at the 
time he assumed the presidency of Antioch is 
worth studying during this period when free- 
dom of thought is so much under discussion: 
“I think no man nor body of men has a right 
to propound such questions to one. My life 
belongs to the world and [ ho!d myself at all 
times answerable to it for my conduct, but 
my opinions are between God and myself, and 
except so far as I wish to avow them, are 
sacred and inviolable.” 

This interesting book uses new sources of 
information which increases its historical 
value. It wil be useful to teachers of both 
history and literature. 

WALTER H. MOHR 
George School 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Brownson on Democracy and the Trend toward 
Socialism. By Lawrence Roemer. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xvi, 173. 
$3.75. 

Of Orestes Brownson the earliest of his dis- 
ciples, Father Isaac Hecker, has written: “His 
predominant passion was love of truth. This 
was all his glory and his trouble; all his quar- 
rels, friendships, aversions, perplexities, tri- 
umphs, labors.” 

Orestes Brownson was an American intel- 
lectual wanderer of the mid-nineteenth century 
who passed in rapid succession from Congre- 
gationalism to Presbyterianism, to Universal- 
ism, to Godless reformism and socialism, to 
liberal Unitarianism, and finally to Roman 
Catholicism where he found the spiritual 
security for which he longed. A vigorous and 
forthright writer, he commented fearlessly 
and bluntly on the controversial questions of 
his day. Lawrence Roemer, a studious inter- 
preter of Brownson’s writings, has sought to 
synthesize and clarify Brownson’s spiritual 
meanderings on one major subject, that of the 


democratic faith. In so doing, Mr. Roemer has 
sought to give Brownson’s definition of the 
question at issue and then to explain the 
uncompromising logic of the Brownsonian 
answer. 


Democracy, argued Brownson, implied the 
fundamental goodness of human nature to rule 
by majority opinion. People, however, were 
fallible, both individually and_ collectively, 
When government followed the passions and 
interests of man, he reasoned, the inevitable 
political results were demagoguery, corruption, 
conformity, and social tyranny. Applying his 
views to the United States, Brownson noted 
that the American government, in its true 
origins and constitutional forms, was not a 
democracy but rather a “limited elective aris- 
tocracy.” Indeed, commented Brownson, the 
framers of our federal Constitution had 
intended to guard against democracy. He 
ascribed the weaknesses of American society 
since 1788 to an equalitarian frenzy which had 
perverted democracy to be the means rather 
than the ultimate end of good government. 


What was the answer? Roman Catholicism 
as a political necessity was the fulcrum for 
Orestes Brownson’s apologetics. Politics and 
religion were closely intertwined in his mind. 
His perfect political organism was a special 
kind of theocracy rather than a democratic 
notion of a society of equality. Brownson re 
garded democracy not as the “voice of the 
people” but as the “voice of God.” His un- 
wavering logic dictated that democracy could 
be preserved only under Christianity and that 
Christianity and Roman Catholicism were 
identical. Only the infallible truths of Roman 
Catholicism could sustain popular liberty be 
cause its theology was exempted from popular 
control, above the people, and able to com- 
mand them. 


Many readers will disagree with Mr. 
Roemer’s contention that Orestes Brownson 
was a first-rate political philosopher because 
of his second-hand espousal of the concept of 
“territorial sovereignty.” More will question 
Brownson’s philosophical efforts to bring 
political harmony between Catholic doctrine 
and American democracy. But all will give Mr. 
Roemer credit for an able presentation in 
which he has made available to the average 
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intelligent reader the political thoughts of a 
controversial American author and clergyman. 

HAROLD M. HELFMAN 
Air Research and Development Command 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Monopoly and Social Control. By Henry A. 
Wells. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 240. $4.00. 

This volume is devoted to a discussion of one 
of the most important economic issues now 
confronting the American people. This issue 
is the growing monopolization of American 
economic life and what to do about it. Since the 
passage of the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890, 
as the author points out, the concentration of 
industry has increased rather than decreased, 
until now much of the American business 
system is dominated by private monopolistic 
activity. 

Wells regards the monopoly problem as a 
matter of controlling the socio-economic en- 
vironment in the interests of both individual 
and national welfare. He traces the growth of 
this problem from ancient Greek times down to 
the rise of Marxism in the nineteenth century. 
It is then explained that the American way of 
controlling the economic environment is evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary. It depends 
for its success upon the democratic legislative 
process rather than upon such a revolutionary 
method as the elimination of the institution of 
private property. Wells explains that the grow- 
ing concentration of American industry should 
be stopped not by destroying the institution of 
private property but by strengthening the 
antitrust laws and enforcing them more vigor- 
ously. On this point the author accepts the 
well-known views of Thurman Arnold and 
Wendell Berge to the effect that government 
policy should be aimed at restoring the com- 
petitive system. 

There are two ways of dealing with monop- 
oly problem. One is to attempt to restore com- 
petition by eliminating monopoly controls with 
the aid of antitrust legislation. As we pointed 
out above, this is the solution recommended by 
the author of this volume. The second method 
of coping with the monopoly problem is to leave 
industry concentrated but to regulate it in the 
public interest. The advantage of this second 


method is that we would continue to enjoy 
the economies of large-scale production, Wells’ 
proposals would tend to eliminate the advan- 
tages of large-scale production in order to 
restore small-scale competition. Recent develop- 
ments such as the passage of the Employment 
Act of 1946 and the establishment of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers seem to 
indicate that we are moving towards a program 
which seeks to integrate the nation’s economic 
activity around its major key industries. In 
the current defense economy large-scale in- 
dustry is proving to be an element of strength 
rather than of weakness. As a result of these 
developments it appears that we are turning 
away from Wells’ proposed solution of the 
problem of concentration in American industry. 
Since our anti-trust program has not proven to 
be successful in the past, what seems to be 
necessary is not a more vigorous enforcement 
of that program but instead a new approach 
to the whole problem of monopoly in American 
economic life. 

ALLAN S. GRUCHY 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Economics For Our Times. By Augustus H. 
Smith and S. Howard Patterson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. Pp. 
XXXI, 534. $2.70. Revised Edition. 
This revised second edition is trought fully 

up to date. Legislative and statistical informa- 

tion of economic importance and data regard- 
ing economic trends are current. The illustra- 
tions are timely, and the subject matter cf the 
problems and exercises is appropriate to today’s 
circumstances. 


HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
IMPORTANT HISTORIC EVENTS 
MAY 

1 Dewey Day. 

6 Corregidor surrendered to Japs-1942. 

9 Lafayette College opened-1832. 

13 Jamestown, Virginia settled-1607. 

15 U.S. Dept. of Agriculture established- 
1862. 

24 Louis Agassiz, famed naturalist, born- 
1807. 

30 Memorial Day. 


May 
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ARTICLES 

“The Battle for Congress Takes Shape,” Busi- 
ness Week, November 14, 1953. 

“How Eisenhower Will Woo Congress,” U. S. 
News and World Report, November 20, 1953. 

“Great Britain: Friendship and Friction,” by 
Alzada Comstock, Current History, October, 
1953. 

“Report on the World Today: London,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, October, 1953. 


PAMPHLETS 

The Stranger at Our Gates—By Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Jr. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
Number 202, Public Affairs Committee, In- 
corporated, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Incorporated— 
Report for 1951-1952. Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Copies Free. 

History, Geography and Social Studies—Pre- 
pared by Unesco. A summary of schoo! pro- 
grammes in fifty-three countries. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

The Teaching of the Social Studies in the 
United Kingdom—by the United Nations 
Relations Staff. Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price $1.00. 

This We Believe about Education—Prepared 
by the Nat’l Association of Manufacturers. 
National Association of Manufacturers, New 
York, N. Y. Copies Free. 

The Story of Aluminum—Prepared by Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chem. Corp. Kaiser Alumi- 
num and Chemical Corporation, 1924 Broad- 
way, Oakland, California. Copies Free. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

The Economics of Public Finance. By Philip 
E. Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. xxi, 565. $5.50. 

The Telegraphers. Their Craft and Their 
Unions. By VidKunn Ulrikson. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. xvii, 
218. $3.75. 

Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology. 
Edited by Paul Kecskemeti. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 319. 
$6.50. 

The Limits of the Earth. By Fairfield Osborn. 


Boston, Massachusetts: Little, Brown and 
Company. Pp. x, 238. $3.50. 

History of a Free People. By Henry W. Brag- 
don and Samuel P. McCutchen. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. xxxii, 
724. $4.00. 

The Force of Women in Japanese History. By 
Mary R. Beard. Washington, D. C.: Publie 
Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 196. $3.75. 

Moscow and Chinese Communists. By Robert C, 
North, Stanford, California: Stanford Un-@ 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xv, 306. Paper 
bound, $5.00. 

Education and Society. By A. K. C. Ottaway, 
Edited by W. J. H. Sprott. New York: Grove 
Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 182. $3.50. 

Saving Children From Delinquency. By D. HL. 
Scott. New York: Philosophical Library In- 
corporated, 1953. Pp. x, 266. $4.50. 

Dictionary of Mysticism. Edited by Frank 
Gaynor. New York: Philosophical Library 
Incorporated, 1953. Pp. 208. $5.00. 

Young Peoples Hebrew History. By Louis 
Wallis. New York: Philosophical Library In 
corporated, 1953. Pp. 114. $2.50. 

A Speculation in Reality. By Irving F. Laucks. 
New York: Philosophical Library Incor 
porated, 1953. Pp. x, 154. $3.75. 

The Nebraska Question 1852-1854. By James 
C. Malin. Lawrence, Kansas: Edwards 
Brothers, Incorporated, 1953. Pp. xvi, 455, 
Paper bound, $4.00. 

How California is Governed. By Robert A. 
Walker and Floyd A. Cave. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. xiii, 251. $1.95. 

Government for Americans. By Rollin Bennett 
Posey and Albert George Huegh. White 
Plains, New York: Row, Peterson and Com 
pany, 1953. Pp. xxx, 469. $4.00. Middle At 
lantic Edition. 

An excellent book on the Junior High level 

Your Country’s Story. By Margaret G. Mackey, 
with Ernest W. Tiego and Fay Adams, New 
York: Ginn & Co., 1953. Pp. xxvii, 550. $3.80 
A very interesting text for Junior High 

School pupils. 

Living in Our Communities. By Edward King) 
and James Quillen. New York: Scott, Fores ; 
man & Company, 1954. Pp. xi, 522. $3.50. @ 
This book is a revision of living in ourm™ 

communities. 
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